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HE Civil War had just closed, and the 
plans for building up the agricultural 
and industrial life of the reunited Nation 
were being shaped and tested. 

Isaac Newton, Secretary of Agriculture, called, 
from his Minnesota farm, Oliver Judson Kelley, 
who later in the grange work of the nation became 
familiarly known as Father Kelley. Kelley had 
been in the agricultural department at Washing- 
ton and later bought and went upon his farm in 
the State of Minnesota. Coming to the Capitol, 
Kelley spent some months without a definite 
mission though Newton had planned 
to send him upon a mission into the 
South to discover the actual facts as 
to agricultural conditions. The hatreds 








Our Patrons of Husbandry 


An A. A. Wednesday Evening Radio Talk Broadcast from WEAF 


By S. L. STRIVINGS 


Master, New York State Grange 


and ever down. In the midst of this economic 
stress, farmers in the mid-west felt thfat the Order 
of Patrons of Husbandry was their guiding star 
and that under its standard they could speedily 
gain their economic independence. In many of 
these States the Grange thus became an economic 
agent and less attention was paid to the real prin- 
ciples upon which the structure was founded. 
During these years growth was increasingly 


THE MAGNIFICENT VIEW YOU DISCOVERED ON YOUR 


TRIP LAST YEAR— 
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At St. Louis the following year there wags 
drawn up a “Declaration of Purposes,” so sound 
and fundamentally secure that it has not bee, 
changed during the years, but has remained ag 
the basic document as basal as the Declaration of 
Independence for the States. It was the voice of 
free agriculture, north, south, east and west met 
for the first time upon a plane of common service 
with ideals for the national weal and a justice for 
agriculture which had never before been known, 

The years of rapid growth in the West and 
South followed these years and later a period of 
decline and then up again until to-day, 
after more than fifty years, the Patrons 
of Husbandry stands as the greatest 
organized agency for rural better- 








engendered by the War were still rank- 
ling in the hearts of the southern farm- 
ers, and though Kelley was a farmer 
himself, he was received with much 
hesitation by the poverty stricken 
farmers and planters of the south- 
land. 

While on this trip Kelley conceived 
the idea of a farm fraternity, and feel- 
ing that it would be many years before 
politicians could restore the proper 
feelings between the North and South, 
felt that a farm fraternity was the an- 
swer to the condition and returning 
to Washington, where he found em- | 
ployment in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, he began to acquaint his friends 
with his plans. 

It was here that he formed the ac- 
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ment ever yet conceived. Founded 
upon the necessities of agriculture it 
has commended itself to men and wom- 
en of the nation since its birth. Never 
asking for agriculture what it was not , 
willing to accord to others, firm in the 
belief that the welfare of each was 
bound up in the happiness and pros- 
perity of all, it has blazed a trail in 
better home life and higher ideals 
which has been of incalculable good 
during the more than half century of 
its existence. 

The Grange, as it is familiarly called, 
is a fraternity with the usual ritualism 
of such an organization. While it 
can hardly be said to be a secret order, 
yet its ritualism provides enough of 
ceremonial secrets to enable the dis- 
tinguishing of a member from one 











And liked so much that you drove sixty miles out of your way to show it to your 


friends this year 





ell, which group, with himself, became 
known as the “Seven Founders of the 
Order.” 

After some discussion the order was 
called the “Patrons of Husbandry.” 
The local lodges or societies were called 
granges, a designation now frequently 
applied to the whole organization. The 
years 1866, "67 and 68 were eventful 
years in the history of the new farm 
fraternity. In 1868, Mr. Kelley with 
much enthusiasm started North to 
try his hand at erecting granges in the 
field. At Fredonia, N. Y., on April 
16th, 1868, Father Kelley succeeded in 
establishing the first subordinate 
grange. From there he went up into 
his Minnesota home and established a 
few granges with the cooperation and 
assistance of his niece, Miss Carrie A. 
Hall, who recommended the admission 
of women upon absolute equality with 
men and the creation of certain defi- 
nite offices in the granges which should 
be reserved for her. After eleven 
granges had been organized in Min- 
nesota, the first State Grange was 
formed in that State with representa- 
tives from the eleven granges. 

Deputies for the extension of the 
Order were appointed and the work 
went on apace. 

In 1869 the Second National Grange 
met in Washington, D.C. At the end 
of that year 38 granges had been established and 
the Order may be said to have really begun. These 
years were hard ones for the farmer and his eco- 
nomic conditions were not unlike those of the 
present day. The downward trend of prices inci- 
dent to the close of the war caused great distress 
among the grain farmers and the rapidly increas- 
ing production due to the opening of vast tracts 
of new lands as well as the improvement of farm 
machinery caused a rapid fall in the prices of 
wheat and grains. 

Many held on to wheat hoping for a restora- 
tion of the war prices, but the trend was down 











Coprrighted 1924 by the New York Tribune. Inc 


LOVE my country’s rocks and rills 
And feign would move from off her 


ills 
The billboard ads for liver pe. 
I love to gaze on some old barn 
That stands by wood or rock or tarn. 
I love its curves and 
Its weathered boards 
I love its silo, cribs and mows, 
Its Plymouth Rocks and brindle cows, 
My farm-born heart with pleasure swells 
When I inhale its rich, ripe smells. 
But O I hate to see its back, 
Exposed to road or railway track, 
In glaring paint give doubtful dope 
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The Ad on the Fence 


Or urge relief from human ills 
By chewing sixteen- 


Against the dusty window-panes, 
aceful lines, 
oaks and pines. 


They gaze on fields of succotash. 


Tok 
The bilious billboard let us ban. 





rapid. In January, 1873, the first delegated 
session opened at Georgetown within the District 
of Columbia representing eleven States. At this 
session a full set of national officers were chosen 
and the Order started upon its mission as a full- 
fledged national organization. Dudley A. Adams 
of Iowa was chosen National Master at this ses- 
sion and Father Oliver H. Kelley was continued 
in the office of National Secretary. It was dur- 
ing these years that inflation began to manifest 
itself in all lines of industrial life and the new 
farm organization found challenges a plenty for 
all its energies. 


Darling ip the New York Tribune. 


On someone's double-action soap, 


pills. 
Around yon curve the engine scoots, 
And wayworn travelers press their snoots 


While tired eyes and weary brains 
Drink in the peace of hills and plains. 
Forgetting cares and lack of cash, 


Green ing groves where dryads roost 
And babbling brooks their spirits boost. 
these haunts for nymphs and Pan, 


—BOB ADAMS. 


not in good standing or non-member- 
ship. 

The teachings of the Grange are 
indissolubly linked with the farmer's 
home and his work. The household 
and home as well as the field and the 
farm come in for their share of con- 
sideration in all the ritualism and 
teachings of the. Grange. While pri- 
marily a farmers’ fraternity, it has 
never been bigoted, but to all those in- 
terested in agriculture who have gen- 
erous hearts and open hands to help 
the needy raise the fallen and aid in 
making the labors of this life cheerful 
it says welcome to the Grange. 

By this it will be seen that students, 
pastors, teachers, and men and women 
in many vocations outside strictly 
farm lines are admitted to Grange 
membership. The teachings of the 
Grange while neither sectarian nor 
political, are of the highest order. _ 

The .whole fabric of its ritualism 1s 
founded upon the things of the farmers 
life and work. There are seven degrees 
in its ritual. Four are given in the 
subordinate Grange, one in the County 
Grange, one in the State Grange @ 
one in the National Grange. These 
degrees symbolize Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter, and are emblem- 
atical of these periods in human life. ‘ 
The Fifth Degree, as well as the Sixth 
and Seventh are named from the three 
graces, Pomona, Flora and Ceres 
the ceremonial attendant upon these degrees 
typifies somewhat of the beauty of the ceremo 
rites of the ancient Greeks and Romans as 
honored these goddesses of their polytheistic wor 
ship. Pomona is the patron of the fruits of atl- 
tumn, Flora of the flowers of spring, and Ceres 
the ripened grains. _ 

At the present time the Grange is organized im 
$3 States and has a membership of well toward & 
million. In New York State we have 902 subor~ 
dinate Granges and 53 Pomona Granges. "| 
have about 500 grange homes and halls in @ © 
(Continued on page 563) f = 
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Are We Falling Down With T B? 


What I Like and Dislike About Present Control Methods 


O-DAY is Tuesday. I have just talked 
with a farmer who was just having his 
first TB test under the Accredited Herd 
plan. The federal veterinarian came to 

the farm while I was there and told the farmer 
that he was there to test his cows for TB. They 
went to the barn where the farmer watched the 
veterinarian as he injected the herd with tuber- 
culin for a test by the intradernal or tail method. 
After all were injected the farmer asked when 
he would return and he was told “next Friday,” 
and the federal men went. I asked the farmer why 
he had tested and what was the deciding factor. 
He informed me that he had had the herd tested 
about twelve years before and that there were no 
reactors then, that he had 


By M. C. BOND 


the second test to make a check by the use of a 
combination. No time was taken to explain to 
the farmer anything of the disease, sanitation, 
disinfection, disposal of reactors, progress of the 
work, degree of infection in the community or 
county, or anything of the sort. Maybe that will 
come later but it must come if the work done is to 
be effective for this farmer although he is pro- 
gressive and reads quite a good deal, does not 
know much after all about this disease. There are 
many more in this community who know much 
less. 

This brings us to the second point of our an- 





ifers during that time 
and the herd sires. All of 
the calves had been raised 
on his own skim milk and 
that he had felt quite safe 
and clean. He had never 
wanted any diseased cows 
in the herd and at a farm 
bureau meeting last winter 
the county agent had 
spoken of the TB work 
going on in the county, 
and after the meeting he 
had signed the application 
for the accredited herd 
method of testing. A 
number of his neighbors 
signed at the same time 
and now all but two farms 


— but two or three | 


on that road are being 
tested. One of these men 


has about twelve scrub 
cows and the other about 
fifteen good grades. One, 
being a scrub man, objects 











to testing just as a matter 
of principle. The other 
objects because he does 
not see that there is any- 
thing to be gained financially. He says that he 
might loose his best producers and that no one 
will pay more for milk after he has a clean herd. 
Let us assume that this is a rather typical case 
even though there are more promising prospects 
of having a clean community than many localities. 
What is the exact situation here? In the first 
Place the farmer mentioned above did not know 
anything about the tests and all he was interested 
in was being sure that he had a clean herd just as 
soon as possible. When I mentioned to the 
veterinarian that I liked the combination test of 
opthalmic and intradermal so as to be sure and 
get them all at the first if possible, he said that 
had worked on “ta government killing floor” for 
twelve years and had more faith in the intrader- 
mal test than any other. What did that prove? 
Simply that he had less faith in the subcutanious 
or temperature test than in the intradermal but it 
not prove that a combination test was not 
better. It finally developed that the principle 
feason why the combination test was not used was 
ause it took so much more time and that in 
order to get the cattle tested the first time it 
Seemed necessary to make one test and then on 


This bunch of heifers is part of one of their shipments. 
that section of Pennsylvania for TB free cattle. 





Columbia County, Pennsylvania, Guernsey breeders have become well known for their accredited herd work. 


alysis, i.e. scattered versus area testing. The 
principle reason given for not being able to apply 
the combination test was that the work was to 
scattered to make any progress if a combination 
test was used. It seems that every reasonable 
indication points toward the advantage of the 
area work. Make the area as small as is neces- 
sary to start the work but include a few herds 
that are together and make it a unit and example 
of a clean up. There is no better way to create 
interest in a community than to tell them that 
they will get a test just as soon as they have a 
certain number or percentage of their dairymen 
signed up to test for TB. They will make it a 
project of community betterment, and there will 
be community pride and spirit and best of all— 
the men who do not read the farm papers 
will learn about the disease and the work of 
eradicating by the contact with the leaders 
that are trying to get the test for the com- 
munity. 

I have talked with some farmers and others 
who were interested who live in counties where 
there has been a great drive to clean the county. 
It developed that quite a number of the men 


Buyers from foreign countries have been attracted to 
The animals in the picture were from the herd of J. R. Miller 


tested because it did not cost them anything, 
that they did not know about the disease and 
were never informed about disinfection and the 
necessary precautions to prevent reinfection and 
that they were not enough interested in the pro- 
ject to continue testing after the drive was over. 
There is always a reaction after any campaign 
of this sort and the result is that some are often 
unnecessarily opposed to the work and there seems 
to be a period of indifference. On the other hand, 
where the work is carried on through the in- 
terest and initiative of local leaders, the farmers 
will be more fully informed, the work will be 
more completely their work, their interest will 
continue much longer, and the accomplishments 
will be their accomplish- 
ments. 

Why have not more 
farmers tested their cows 
for tuberculosis? The first 
and most important rea- 
son is that they do not 
fully understand about the 
disease and the method of 
eliminating it. Many of 
the more progressive of 
our farmers have tested 
and these men as a rule 
read our farm papers and 
get much information on 
the up-to-date subjects. 
Those who do read and 
still do not test have been 
confused by the articles 
appearing from time to 
time in some of our papers 
that cast grave doubts on 
the reliability of the tests 
or some other phase of the 
work. Within three months 
one of our breed papers had 
a feature article which was 
written to show that the 
test was not reliable 
enough yet to justify test- 
ing the cattle. I sent the 
article to our State College of Veterinary Science 
and received a reply that the test is accurate to a 
very decided degree, in fact beyond what would 
be necessary to justify using it as a method of 
detecting the disease and thus disposing of the 
infected animals. I also wrote the breed paper 
and asked them to request some AUTHORITY 
to write on the subject so as to clarify the matter 
in the minds of their readers. As yet nothing has 
appeared. However, the number of men that are 
affected by these articles are comparatively few 
and the greater problem is to get the information 
to those who do not read farm papers much and 
even then religiously avoid any article anywhere 
near as long as thisone. The only way to get in 
contact with these men is in a personal way. 
You, who are reading this will not find much that 
is new to you in it but you do have a great re- 
sponsibility to your-neighbor who does not read; 
in carrying to him the information of the day 
that will make him a better farmer and a better 
citizen. It is up to you to help carry on discus- 
sions in your Grange meetings, and farmers’ clubs 
that will bring a renewed progressiveness to your 

(Continued on page 563) 
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The Ball Is Started—Keep It Going 


T begins to look as if both the state and national 

governments were beginning to feel the demand 
o: the people that taxes must be reduced. In re- 
cent months income and business taxes have been 
reduced by law by both the New York State gov- 
ernment and by Congress, and Governor Smith 
and the New York State Legislature, following 
the demand of farm people, reduced the direct 
land tax. All of this is very encouraging. 

These reductions are steps in the right direc- 
tion, but they are only steps—only beginnings. 
We have a long ways yet to go.. American AGrI- 
CULTURIST is going to open up its campaign for 
tax reduction again as soon as the Government 
starts its activities, in legislature and Congress, 
this coming fall. To be ready for what we hope to 
do, we must haveammunition, that iswe must have 
the unanimous backing of the farmers. Are you 
discussing this subject of tax reduction in your 
grange and other farm meetings? Have you 
signed the tax-reduction petition and sent them 
into us so we can have them ready for business? 

We have already demonstrated that with your 
help we can do something effective in this tax- 
reduction campaign. Will you not do your part 
by getting informed and by registering your name 
with us on the petitions? A supply will be sent 
free of charge on request. We should have your 
name and the name of every taxpayer in your 
family by September first. 


National Tax Reduction 


FTER protesting vigorously against some of 
its details, President Coolidge has just 
signed the new tax-reduction bill which has been 
under discussion in Congress for several months. 
This bill will reduce national taxes $761,000,000 
per year. It repeals levies on candy, beverages, 
telegraph and telephone messages, and cuts in- 
come taxes 25%. It adds taxes on gifts and on 
certain luxuries, such as playing cards, and mah 
jong sets. There was a reduction of from 50% to 
40% of tle surtax on large incomes, not as much 
as President Coolidge thought there should be. 
One of the chief objections of the President is 
that big fortunes will largely escape taxation 
under the new law because of tax-exempt securi- 
ties. He also said that the high surtaxes will 
crowd these big fortunes into investing in tax- 
exempt securities so that new enterprises will be 
“throttled,” being deprived of investing funds. 





On the whole, this new tax law is a step in the 
right direction, and while it will not help farmers 
much directly, it will help a lot indirectly by stim- 
ulating business and by reducing the indirect 
taxes which the farmer in the end pays his share 
of in the purchases which he makes. 


Tent Caterpillars Again 


ENT caterpillars are back with us again. 

Several years ago the countryside was overrun 
with these pests that defoliate trees and orna- 
ment them with their repulsive nests. It is some- 
thing like nine or ten years ago that we had a 
scourge of these insects. At that time a number 
of campaigns were started to overcome their 
spread. In some sections contests were organized 
by the Farm Bureaus and prizes given to the child 
in each school district who collected the largest 
number of egg clusters. In many counties mil- 
lions of clusters of eggs were gathered by the boys 
and girls, and for several years little or no trouble 
has been experienced with tent caterpillars. Due 
to the fact that they have been less common, folks 
have become less vigilant and the caterpillars are 
now as numerous as ever. 

It is too late now to look around to collect egg 
clusters. That is work to be carried on in the fall 
and winter after the moths or adults have laid the 
eggs. Right now about the only way we can con- 
trol tent caterpillars is to burn them out and 
spray with arsenate of lead to kill the worms that 
have already left the nests. 

It is not always practical to cut out the nests for 
that will often destroy the shape of a tree and 
reduce its value, as the caterpillars invariably 
build their nests in a heavy crotch. A simple con- 
trivance to burn these nests consists of a tin can, 
such as a large tomato can or an old paint can 
nailed to the end ‘of a sixteen-foot shingle lath. 
In the absence of a shingle lath a long thin sapling 
may be used. Into the can is placed a piece of 
burlap or cotton waste saturated with kerosene. 
When this is ignited there is sufficient fuel to 
destroy a dozen or more nests. 


The Most Neighborly Act I Know 


E heard a farmer say the other day that it 
seemed to him that folks nowadays were 
not so neighborly and so hospitable as they used 
to be. We argued with him some, but he seemed to 
be pretty well able to hold his own by the reasons 
he brought to prove his point. Anyway we 
thought it was something worth thinking about, 
because every time we think kindly about a 
neighbor or a friend we have advanced a little. 
Therefore in order to start some thinking and a 
discussion, we have decided to offer some prizes 
for the best letters on the subject ““THE MOST 
NEIGHBORLY ACT I KNOW.” For the three 
best letters on this subject, cash prizes of $5, $3, 
and $1 will be offered. In case of a tie, the full 
amount will be awarded to each contestant. The 
editorial staff of American AGricu.turist will 
be the judges. Contest will close July 15 and the 
winning letters, together .with others that are 
worth while, will be published in one of the early 
August issues. Letters are not to be more than 
200 words long, and shorter ones are preferred. 
Letters must describe actual occurrences either 
in your own experience or that of some one you 
know. Letters will be judged from two stand- 
points—first, by the story interest, and second 
how well it is told. 


A Horse Laugh 


EW men can look at the picture on the cover 

page of this issue without recalling boyish 

struggles in trying to put a bridle on a high-headed, 
obstinate horse. 

One time Pa was up in the field, and Ma wanted 
to go to town. She was pretty good at harnessing 
horses herself, but for some reason she sent us to 
do it. Probably she thought it was time a nine- 
year-old farm boy learned the trick. 

Maybe we didn’t have a nice time getting the 
harness on that brute! The memory stays with 
us so vividly yet that we could write a whole book 
on it, and not express all the emotions that boy 
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and sayings would not do to print. 


Finally, however, we got the harness all on and” 
fastened, except the bridle and the crupper. The 
harder we pulled up on the confounded tail, the | 


harder the horse pressed it down. So we left that 
for Ma to wrestle with, and tackled the bridle 


The horse then held his head so high we could” 


not even reach his nosé, let alone the top of hig 
head. Finally, we went and got a potato crate, 
climbed upon it, and then while we could reach 
his head all right, we could not crowd his oh} 
stinate old jaws open to get the bit in. While we 
were tugging at him, he jammed forward, the 
potato crate broke, and we fell in a heap in the 
corner of the stall. 

Then after adjourning for a little while in order 
to shed a few tears, we returned with the bridle 
and climbed into the manger. Then the horse 
sagged back to the end of the halter rope so we 
could not reach him. While we were shaking our 
fist at him, amid sobs and expressive language, 
Ma came into the barn, scolding because she had 
had to wait so long for her steed. She took the 
bridle from our not unwilling hands, and while 
the horse held his head meekly down and his 
jaws open, she slipped it easily on and then 
wondered why we had had so much trouble. 

The horse knew, though, for while Mother was 
backing him out, and we stood disconsolately 
still in the manger, he looked at us and gave us 
what we certainly thought was a horse grin! 


Keep After Tax Reduction 

[gust received your letter stating that the New 

York Legislature had passed the tax-reduction bill, 
I felt so good about it that I wanted to throw up my 
hat and shout, “ Hurrah for AMERIcAN AGRICULTURIST.” 
The credit belongs to you. You started the ball rolling, 
This is only the beginning. It makes me think of whea 
I was a boy, how we used to roll snow balls. No doubt 
you know all about it. We used to start with onlya 
little and keep rolling until it got so large we could not 
move it. It will be just like that with this tax business 
if we can only get the signatures, and it is no trouble 
to do so, for everyone is more than willing to sign. I 
just sent the second list to Mr. Weatherby to-day. I 
used the last one I had, and I want one with me all 
of the time. It shows the people that American 
AGRICULTURIST is doing all it can to help the farmer. 

When I started this letter I had in mind the deepen- 
ing of the Hudson. Although this no doubt would bea 
great benefit, it seems to me that this is the wrong 
time to saddle this extra tax burden on the State. 
The people, especially farmers, are taxed to death now, 
What do you think about it?—W. K., New York. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HE following true story, sent to me by my 

friend Charlie Taylor, is not intended to 
be in any way humorous, but it illustrates so well 
the feelings of every law-abiding citizen and its 
point is so much wh agreement with what we have 
been saying recently on law enforcement 
American Acricutturist that I take pleasure 
in passing it on to you. 

Joc, a French-Canadian by birth but a natur 
alized citizen, was a lumber-jack in his camp 
eleven miles from the nearest town. That spring, 
following the passage of the Volstead Act, Joe 
walked eleven miles to town to spend his winter $ 
wages in the way of lumber-jacks, by having 4 
good spree, getting “rolled” by the booze dis 
penser, and then after a week of town life, looking 
for another job. 

Joc went to the hotel and asked, as‘ in previous 
springs, for a drink of whiskey. The proprietor 
said, “come out in the back room. I can serve 
you there but not in the bar room. [t's too near 
the street and the prohibition agents may come 
in any minute.” jf : 

“Whadda mean,” said Joc. jCan’t I drink 
my booze any place I’ve a mind/ to?” 

“Not since the Volstead Act/ went into effect. 
It’s against the law to sell booge,” said the ho 


keeper. iz 

“Well is that so?” said Joc, /‘I'm a law-abiding 
citizen. Go to H with your booze,” and Be 
walked back to camp eleven niles, without booze 
or dinner and stopped only Iqng enough to buy ® 
new plaid shirt and a pair of ts. 
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June Farm Talk : 


A Succotash Mixture of a Little of Everything 


‘OW many times have you been out in the woods 
and rambled across a lot of berries or some- 
thing like that which you would like to carry 
home with you but could not do so on account 

of no way tocarry them? Well next time you are in the 
woods and want to pick three or four quarts of black 
berries, just look around for a birch bark tree and strip 
a piece of this bark off the 
tree. Then look around 
for a small slender green 
twig or branch of a little 
bush which you can use 
to weave the basket with. 
Just fold the piece of 
birch bark and gather it 
in at the bottom, then 
take the little twig that 
you have and pierce the 
birch bark so that you 
can sew this back and 
forth through the sides 
and bottom of the basket. 
You'will have a very good 
receptacle to transport 
your berries home and if 
you still want to improve 
on your bark basket you 
can easily make a handle 
for it out of a small green 
twig. Cut this twig off 
so that a little branch of another shoot will be left on 
the main piece so that this will act as a stop to hold it 
in place on the basket. 

The birch bark basket shown in the photograph was 
filled with black berries and held nearly four quarts 
and was carried some eight miles without the berries 
getting jammed up.—A. A. Reaper. 

* * * 
Cheaply Grown Melons 
ais photo is “Ole Uncle Bill,” an old “‘befo de 
war” darkey from Tennessee. He is a very 
successful melon grower, 
and tells just how he does 
it, as follows: 








A Birch Bark Berry Carrier 
Completed 





“I breaks de ground deep» 
den puts it in good con- 
dition wid a section harrow, 
den busts de middles wid a 
deep furrer both ways, eight 
foot apart. De checks whar 
de furrows cross is de hills. 
Den I hauls de fertilizer 
fom de barnyard and putsa 
shovelful in each hill, den a 
forrow on each ‘side covers 
de fertilizer, den run de har- 
row over and ‘pare de hills 
fo’ de seeds. I plants six 
seeds in er hill, and have 
fo’ ‘reddish’ seeds to come 
on ahead and feed de bugs, 
while de millions grow, den 
when started growing good, 
thin to two plants in a hill, 
an’ cultivate once a week 
wid a small hoe to keep 
down weeds and sich. When vines get so big as to be’in de 
way of cultivation I sow wid whippoorwill peas, broadcast all 
over de patch, and cover wid harrow, or cultivator, and I makes 
asatisfactory crop of water millions, and a fine crop of pea vine 

y all on de same ground. I lays de melons by as I sow de 
peas."—Epna Datton, Tennessee. 


How We Get No. 1 Hay 


OX E thing which has impressed every farmer who 
has followed the published reports of the hay 
market for the past six months is the oft-repeated 
statement that a large percentage of the hay offered 
in the markets of the large cities can be rated only 
poor. Very little really first class hay seems to find its 
Way to these points. 

One must arrive at the conclusion that farmers do 
not do their haying as carefully as they should. Of 
course, some seasons we have a good deal of bad 
Weather. This makes haying difficult. But as a rule 
we should get our hay in in better condition than we do. 

ere is our way of cutting, curing and storing our hay 
crop. 

We begin early. I suppose we lose something in 
tonnage this way, but we make up for it in the better 
Quality of the hay. When the timothy and clover 
Plants are in the blossom we try to start in. Each day 
We mow as much as we can get in the next day. It 
looks good to the boys to see the grass fall before the 
penne; but it is easy to get down more than we can 
ndle 
What we cut the first day is cocked up in the after- 











ao) — Serer | 
“Old Uncle Bill”—Melon Grower 





By A. A. READERS 


noon and left till the dew is off the next day. Then we 
open the cocks out thin, and mow down another piece 
to be cured and put up as on the first day. In the 
afternoon of the second day we draw in that cut the 
previous day, and so we keep the work going day after 
day. If some days are lowery hay put up as we have 
described will stand quite a rain without injury, while 
that which is newly cut does not hurt as much as it 
would if cut later in the season. When the hay gets 
more mature it is possible to put it in the same day it is 
mowed. 

Following this plan our hay looks fine in the mow; 
it comes out bright and quite free from dust, and stock 
eat it all up to the last spear. On the market it stands 
A No. 1.—E. L. Vincent. 


* * * 


A Poster Sells Apples 


wht a roadside poster can do has been demon- 
strated at the John Dollings’ fruit farm in Ohio. 
The poster is at once, unique and catchy in that the 
attention of passersby is quickly arrested and held. 
It is made of heavy cardboard and is mounted on a 
wooden frame three by three feet. Here is what the 
sign says: 


Slow Down, Neighbor! 


Just want to tell you that there’s some mighty 
fine Grimes Golden apples for sale on this farm; 
at $1.50 per bushel 


Thanks, For Listening 


This sign has been used for about three years and has 
converted a lot of apples into dollars for the owner. 
This form of advertising is much cheaper than other 
forms and wins customers by a more direct and shorter 
route than the tedious mail correspondence. The 
customer sees the fruit, examines it and buys, knowing 
what he gets.—W. E. Farver, Ohio. 


* * * 


Why Not Work the Local Market? 
YWHEN we see in looking through the city market 


reports in summer and early fall, how many 
train loads of Western cantaloupe come to our larger 
cities every day, it makes us wonder why the local 
men do not try to take over more of this business for 
themselves. Of course, this trade in the shipped melons 
begins before the home melons are ripe, but there are 
never enough of the home melons to nearly supply our 
cities and larger towns. It seems as though the people 
buy more cantaloupe every year. 

Here is one place where the high freight rates help 
the local man, as they make the price of the shipped 
melons that much higher. It is no trouble for a man 
to build up a reputation for fine melons if he will let 
them properly ripen on the vines. That is where the 
shipped melons have no chance, for they must be 
picked greener than you need to do at home, and so 
can never develop a really fine flavor. Give a city man, 
who has been eating the commercial cantaloupe, a taste 
of a real vine-ripened, home-grown melon, and see him 
reach for his pocketbook. We sell mostly to grocers and 
hotels, except for our big auto trade at home, but it is 
the same in the end; pleasing the ultimate consumer 
brings repeat orders on a larger scale. 

Probably the greatest mistake of many who raise 
melons for the home market is in trying to raise alate 
variety. They miss the quick sales at high prices that 
the early melons bring, and if they happen to have an 
early frost, often lose part or all of their crop. It takes 
a littke more time to raise the late kinds, involves much 
more risk, and never brings so much money. To make 
the most of your home trade, get a good early melon, 
and stick to it. The experimental stations advise how 
to successfully fight the pests, so that any man who can 
raise other crops successfully can do the same with 
melons if he will give them his care and attention. Too 
many try it in a very small way, so that they neglect 
the melons during a rush time. It is better to have a 
field large enough to consider it an important crop and 
give it proper attention. Then it pays.—H. J. W., Ohio. 


* * * 


How Do You Kill Cucumber Beetles ? 


I WOULD like to hear through your columns what 
experience other melon or cucumber growers have 
had in killing the striped bug (cucumber beetle) with 
the nicotine dust we have been reading so much about 
lately. Of course all the companies that sell this dust 
claim that it will kill them, but what I want to know 
is whether practical growers find that it will really kill 


the bugs, and whether it costs so much that it is not 
practical on a 5 to 10 acre field of cantaloupe. 

I have always fought off the bugs with some form of 
repellant and always get a crop. However, if there is a 
better way, 1 want to know it, as I find that nothing 
pays me better than melons and I want to find and use 
the very best methods. I don’t think there is any dan- 
ger of over-production anywhere in the East if all 
growers will raise good melons and grade out the culls. 
People buy lots of the “shipped-in’’ melons, which are 
no good compared with those we raise at home, and 
from the way they grab for the home-grown melons 
when they can get them, it looks as though the crated 
melons would have no chance if there were enough of 
the home variety. For my part, I am through trying 
to raise the late kinds of melons. I can’t see where it 
pays anyone in this country to wait for a late kind to 
get ripe, when he could be -getting big prices for early 
ones, and not risk losing them by frost, as so many did 
last year. 

Another thing I would like to ask about is the cone 
or duster pipe for covering a hill of melons when dusting 
with nicotine—how can you use this when the vines 
are larger? Will the dust be effective then? I find that 
the bugs are often very. bad when the vines are running 
and I know that killing the first bugs won't prevent 
some later ones from hatching out. Anything a reader 
can give me along this line will be appreciated.—B. H. 
Watratu, North Kingsville, Ohio. 


* * * 


Mule Mare Foals Two Colts 


ARWINIAN laws were knocked into a cocked hat 
when a mule mare twenty-two years old, bred by 
Texas A. & M. College, to an eighteen year old stallion, 
foaled a colt which has all the appearances of a horse. 
The thing was said to be against science and nature 
but the College authorities, headed by Dr. E.. P. 
Humbert, professor of the 
new department of gene- 
tics, say the occurrence is 
authentic and the test 
was conducted under sup- 
ervision. 

The mule mare belongs 
to T. L. Branham of 
Mount Alba, Texas, who 
two years ago bred the 
mare to a jack and was 
rewarded with a mule 
colt from the cross. The 
story came to the ears of 
Prof, W. L. Stangel of the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment of the College and he arranged for a test under 
strict surveillance which would leave no doubt as to a 
mule’s ability to reproduce offspring. 

The breeding was done under direction of Professor 
Stangel with Dean E. J. Kyle in general charge. Dr. 
Humbert, Dr. R. P. Marsteller and Dr. Mark Francis, 
noted veterinarians, followed the test officially and 
pronounce it authentic. 

The sire of the colt is Pat Murphy, owned by the 
College, a grandson of Chester Dare, a famous stallion. 
and saddle horse.—C. A. Ftemrna, Texas. : 
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Pre-occupied Artist (for the second! time)—I 
said, “Run away to school!’’—Weekly Telegraph 
(London).— 
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Value of Fertility 


Authorities have estimated that from 14 to % of all 

] ¢ our barnyard manure is absolutely wasted, the annual 
loss totaling about $800,000,000. This loss is not 
alone on poorly managed farms but it includes many 
that in other respects are operated efficiently. 


A Nebraska farmer reports this result of an experi- 

» ment in manure spreading over a 3-year period— 
Six acres, manure spread by hand from a wagon box, 
average number of bushels of corn raised per year: 336. 


Six acres, manure spread evenly by a manure spreader, 
average number of bushels of corn raised per year: 420. 


Three-year gain in bushels of corn, by the use of a 
good manure spreader, on the G6-acre area: 252. 


McCormick-Deering manure spreaders put fertility 

@ into the soil as it should be done. They are licht 
in draft, strong and simple, yet with the right 
adjustments so that you can spread all kinds of 
manure, as heavy or light as you need it. 


Note these features: 


1. Auto Steer. 2. Front Wheels Track with Rear. 3. Two 
All-Steel Beaters. 4. Wide-Spread Spiral. 5. Narrow 
Tread. 6. Self-Aligning Bearings. 7. Steel Main Frame. 
8. Six Feed Speeds. 9. Positive Apron Drive. 


Built in two sizes to fit small or large farms. See the spreader and 
its practical features at the store of your McCormick-Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 


606So.MichiganAve. ¢, America Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick-Deering 
Manure Spreaders 








Lays Them Out Clean 


ERE’S THE DIGGER that will separate your potatoes perfectly 
and without bruising. The single extra long elevator carries them 
gently yet does thor. ough work. The foretruck, either standard or 
roller type, guides perfectly and will not skid sideways. You can 


































use the Babcock- “Pugh without costly breakage. Practically all 
steel, with elevator WAchain of extra tough high carbon spring steel. 
Built rugged and simple & to stand the hard grinding strains every potato 


Tractor hitch if you prefer. Fully guaranteed. 
Babcock-Pugh before you order your 
digger. Write today for full particulars. 


Nash-Acme Harrow Co. 
388 Drexel Bidg. 


digger must undergo. 
Investigate the 





















Improved filter removes dirt. Solid 
drawn steél. Easy to beep sweet an 
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GOWING-DIETRICH CO., Ine. 
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| We sell DIRECT - FROM - THE 
FACTORY. Keep the saiesman’s 
salary and the agent's commission 
in your own pocket 

INTERNATIONAL SILO CO. 

Dept. 12 MEADVILLE, PA. 
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Mississippi 


The White and Indian Folks of Cattaraugus ™ 
BY JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


SUPPOSE I ought 

to confess that the 
above title while literally and absolutely true is 
nevertheless very misleading. I wonder how 
many of us remember our “little red’ school- 
house” geography lessons well enough to know 
that there is a little corner of southwestern 
New York—a part of three counties—in 
which lie the headwaters of the Allegheny 
River, which in turn joins with the Mononga- 
hela to form the Ohio, which in due course 
mingles with the Father of Waters that 
finally, below far-off New Orleans, loses itself 
in the sea. So I watch the Allegheny, muddy 
and swollen with the melting snows swirling 
under the wide bridge that carries the Main 
Street of Salamanca, and I know that some of 
our New York State soil is drifting away to help 
build the mudbars and the delta of the Missis- 
sippi and I feel that our State may literally 
claim kinship with the Corn Belt. Even here 
at Salamanca the Allegheny is a very re- 
spectable river—as large, perhaps, as the Mo- 
hawk at Little Falls or Herkimer. So I like 
to please my fancy with the dream of how it 
would be possible to drop a canoe into the 
stream at this point and go drifting away past 
willow-grown gravel bars and mudbanks, 
under the shadows of rough mountains, by 
pastures where the cattle come down to drink 
from it, past busy Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
down through the Corn Belt and by fields of 
cotton and cane until some day one would 
drift across the bar and rock to the blue rollers 
of the Gulf. What a trip it would make because 
it would be one of the longest river journeys in 
all the world. The very thought of it stirs up 
all’ our old primitive, dormant instincts of 
wanderlust and makes even a sober, busy, 
middle-aged farmer like myself wish that he 
might go adventuring 


> * . 


Cattaraugus is one of the half-dozen biggest 
counties of the State. Of course St. Lawrence 
is in a class all by itself so far as acreage is 
concerned and then comes a group of four or 
five others of very nearly the same size. 
Geologically there is one respect in which it is 
absolutely unique among the counties of the 
State, because it contains the only bit of land 
in the State that is unglaciated. There are a 
few square miles in the southern part along the 
Pennsylvania line mainly in the townships of 
South Valley and Red House which were never 
covered by the glacial ice sheet, or at least this 
is what is told us by the wise men who can 
read the story written in the stony pages of the 
rocks. This particular region, by the way, is 
almost without agricultural value or possibili- 
ties. In the popular phrase it is useful merely 
for the purpose of holding the rest of the world 
together. There are only two counties of the 
State which produce petroleum—Allegany and 
Cattaraugus. It is an old field developed many 
years ago and its boom days are past but the 
old wells are still pumped and continue to 
yield moderate quantities of crude oil which is 
the world standard for high quality. 

Most of Cattaraugus County is typical of the 
Southern Tier country. It is high up in the 
air—some of it 2,000 feet or more—which means 
pretty snug winters and a summer where the 
short season varieties of corn do best. In this 
respect it is not as fortunate as the more 
easterly Southern Tier counties. On the 
whole, however, it is very much less rough and 
broken than the Catskill country and except 
in the south is quite free from large stone. A 
good deal of it might be called fair tractor land. 
The northern towns seem to me to have some- 
thing of the roll and look of western New 
York, but like the rest of that part of the 
State, the most outstanding agricultural 
trouble is deficiency of lime. I have not found 
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any place where meg 
could tell me that 
alfalfa was really at home naturally. 

It is probably true that Cattaraugus County 
is rather nearer to the pioneer period than any 
other section of our State unless it be the 
Adirondacks. The first settler came to Olean 
in 1807, at which date our old Hudson River 
and Mohawk Valley counties were pretty 
well occupied. These early settlers in Cat. 
taraugus County found magnificent forests of 
pine and hemlock but the soft wood is all : 
I can remember when the hills around Port. 
ville were thickly sprinkled with the pine 
stumps. In talking with the oldest men in g 
community one is impressed by the fact that 
their memory seems to go back somewhere 
toward the beginning of things—something 
that is surely not true in old eastern New 
York. 

In 1851 the Erie Railroad came to the county 
and pushed on across it to its western terminus 
at Dunkirk on Lake Erie. It was then the 
longest and most famous railroad in the world, 

Having completely cleaned up all the pine 
and hemlock the county is now busily ngage” 
in cutting off the sugar-bushes of which*there 
are a large number. Rather recently maple 
has come to be eagerly sought after for veneer, 
shoe last-blocks and mangle-rolls. The best 
maple is now bringing $35 per thousand feet 
measured “in the round” and when you 
remember that the farmer has no saw-mill bill 
to pay there is real clean money in a grove of 
several hundred trees. Of course this means 
the finish forever of the most delicious sweet 
that man has ever discovered and at’ first 
thought it seems too bad, but the hard logic of 
the situation is that a good maple tree may be 
cut and sold and the annual interest on the 
money it will bring will be more than the gross 
amount that can be secured by tapping it. 

By .the way, here is a remarkable fact. 
Almost any of our old eastern counties have 
left more really good timber than can be found 
in Cattaraugus. I think the reason is that we 
began to realize the value of a tree and thus 
became conservationists before the days of the 
portable saw-mill. Our own Hillside Farm was 
cleared about to its present extent before the 
white man ever sounded the axe in southwestern 
New York, but after all these years it still re- 
tains a fairly good assortment of timber of all 
native kinds. The newer counties were settled 
after lumber became of value and the lumber- 
man preceded the farmer and skinned the 
forests and made too thorough a job of it. 


* + * 


Doubtless the most interesting feature of the 
country is the Allegany Indian Reservation. 
This ancient grant is a tract something more 
than a mile wide and it follows the windings 
of the Allegheny River, lying on both sides of 
the stream for about thirty-five miles. 
reason for its peculiar shape is that the Indians 
chose the land along the river in order that 
they might enjoy the fishing and hunting rights. 
Doubtless at that time the river abounded in 
fish but now much of the time it carries an 
iridescent scum of petroleum and it is said to 
be practically destitute of fish life, a story 
that is true of very many beautiful water 
courses. x 

Perhaps there are more Indians remaining 
in the State than is generally realized. There 
are at least eight different “reservations 
scattered from eastern Long Island to Lake 
Erie and to the extreme north on the Canadian 
line. These reservations aggregate more t 
eighty-seven thousand acres, of which about 
one-third is reported as being under cultivation. 
Their total population is slightly less than 
5,000, a pitiful remnant of the people who are 

(Continued on page 557) 
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Questions About 


Crops 


Rape for Hog Pasture—Summer Silage 


Agel eal ea Conte Bae 
AS., New York. 
ope may be sown any time even as 
early as March, using anywhere 
from four to eight pounds in broadcasting 
or two to four pounds per acre if it is 
planted in the drill row. These drill rows 
vary from 10 to 18 inches apart. How- 
ever, this is rather an elaborate way to 
handle this crop. It is more economical 
and practical to broadcast rape on top 
of your plowed ground following after 
with a disk harrow which will sufficiently 
cover the seed. Rape is wonderful pasture 
crop for hogs. 

Oats and Canada field peas make 
retty good pastures but these are more 
imited as to season. For a permanent 
pasture there is nothing like alfalfa. In 
your section of Wayne County it should 
be a rather easy proposition to get a small 
bit of alfalfa pasture started. Of course 
you will have to lime your land and it will 
be better to buy scarified seed of northern 
grown origin. But once you have a good 
alfalfa pasture,started it is a wonderful 
asset. 


Will you kindly tell me what time of year to sow 
What other 


Rye for Summer Silage 


We have some rye sown last autumn. It is now 
beading. Will it keep if put in silo and when should it 
be cut?—M. S. C., Pennsylvania. 

OU may use rye for summer silage 

providing your silo equipment is 
properly designed. Rye spoils rather 
quickly in the form of silage and there- 
fore it is necessary to feed more than 
two inches a day. If your silo is of such 
diameter that it will be necessary to take 
more than a two-inch layer for a single 
feeding, you are perfectly safe. 

Rye is cut just as the grain kernels are 
in the milk stage. It is run through a 
silage cutter. Unusual care should be 
exercised in tramping the mass down to 
exclude or force out as much matter as 
possible. The stems are hollow and tend 
to hold air and therefore these must be 
smashed down. 

At the Kentucky Experiment Station 
it has been found that rye silage was 
relished by cows and that it was not 
injurious to the flavor of milk if fed several 
hours before milking. In other words it is 
better to feed it just after milking is over. 
At the Vermont Station, it is the ex- 
perience of the cattle feeders that rye 
silage was somewhat dryer and not rel- 
ished as much by the cows in comparison 
with corn silage. At'this station it was 
found that when the cows were changed 
from corn to rye silage, they shrank in 
milk. When they went back on corn 
they gained part of this shrinkage. 


How to Treat Tobacco Seed for 
Wildfire 


T have heard about treating tobacco seed to kill wildfire. 
" you give me a brief description of how this is done?— 
4.6 


TOBacco wildfire lives through the 
winter on the seeds and unless the 
grower is not sure that his seed comes 
from disease-free parts it is better that 
they be treated. The process is as 
follows: 
_ Make up a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate 1-1000 (in the proportion of one 
ounce of corrosive sublimate in 10 gallons 
of water) in a clean glass or wooden 
vessel. The liquid should be twice the 
Volume of the seed to be treated. 
_ The seed is placed in a cloth bag and 
Mmmersed in the liquid for 15 minutes, 
the liquid being stirred occasionally. 
At the end of this period the seed is 
removed and washed thoroughly in clean 
Water and spread out thinly to dry. The 
seed may be dried in the direct rays of 
the sun without injury. It must be 
sown following the treatment before 
Sprouting takes place. When the seed 
s been thus treated, do not recon- 
taminate it by putting it back in an old 
seed bag. The seed should be planted 


in soil that has never grown tobacco | 
ore. 
No: doubt you have already planted 


your crop but you may still help some by 
spraying, starting when the first leaves 
are the size of a finger nail with a 4-4-50 
solution of Bordeaux mixture, the same 
treatment being repeated every week 
before being transplanted in the field. 
The New York State College of Agricul- 
ture has an excellent bulletin on this 
subject, which is free on request. Ask 
for Bulletin $29. 





New York Vegetable Growers to 
Hold Long Island Meeting 


HE New York State Vegetable 

Growers’ Association will hold its 
first summer meeting in Nassau County, 
Long Island, July 14-15. The vegetable 
growers expect to reach New York 
Sunday, July 13, and visit the early 
morning market on Monday. The train 
will then be taken to Mineola, where 
H. C. Odell, farm bureau agent for 
Nassau County, has arranged a fine 
program. A visit will be paid to the State 
School of Agriculture at Farmingdale 
where Director Knapp will welcome the 
visiting vegetable growers. 

Secretary Townsend announces that 
prominent vegetable growers from as far 
West as Buffalo have already arranged 
to make the trip to the Long Island 
section. The county grange is also co- 
operating with the farm bureau in order 
to make the meeting a success.—T. H. T. 


Chemical for Destroying Canada 
Thistle 


Will you kindly tell me what chemicals are used in 
destroying Canada thistles?—M. S. M., New York. 


CO of the most approved chemicals 
of the present time is copper 
sulphate or bluestone. This is used at the 
rate of 12 pounds in 52 gallons of water 
or 1 pound; to 4% gallons. This is 
sprayed on the foliage of the Canada 
thistle. Of course, the best method is to 
take them out, root and all, but where 
the infestation is heavy it is usually 
better to spray. 


Mississippi Beginnings 
(Continued from page 556) 
the only real original Americans. The majority 
of them profess Christianity—Protestant in 
the south and Catholic on the St. Regis reserva- 
tion in the north—but there still remain a 
considerable number who are “pagan” and 
who retain the tribal rites and ceremonies. 

The legal status of Poor Lo is peculjar. He 
is the ward of the State but he is not a citizen. 
He doves not own his land as an individual but 
the tribe hold it as “tenants in common.” 
They may lease their land but may not sell it 
or alienate it. These leases may be given,. 
however, for very long periods. So the city of 
Salamanca stands on leased Indian lands. The 
reservation is crossed by three important rail- 
roads, the main line of the Erie traversing it 
from end to end while the eastern end has a 
splendid concrete highway. The Indian is not 
subject to taxes or military duties, although 
they furnished many volunteers to the Great 
War. It is said that they assert themselves 
to be an independent nation—literally “an 
empire within an empire.” 

The State surely deals liberally with the 
Indian. Whether we deal wisely with him is 
another matter. We have set aside for his use 
forever lands which are on the whole of ex- 
cellent quality and which are ample for his 
agricultural needs. Moreover, we have treated 
him like an irresponsible child and have fixed 
things so that he may not sell or squander his 
heritage. We have relieved him of all responsi- 
bility and together with the federal government 
have given him just about enough of money 
and cloth to kill any impulse toward self help 
or independence. I repeat that we may have 
been liberal but we have not been wise. His 
best friends say that the tribal relationship 
ought to be broken up, the protecting hand of 
the State withdrawn and then full citizenship 
accorded him as he desired and became worthy 
of it. At best he is a strange, pathetic figure 
in a State where once he was master. 
















10,073 Ibs. of 
milk and 638.77 
Ibs. of butter- 
fat in 305 days 













































De Laval Milked Cow 


Golden Princess Judith, a junior two-year-old purebred Jersey cow, 
owned by Mrs. Mary J. Harris of Deerfield, Mass., has just recently 
broken the world’s record in her class b oducing 10,073 Ibs. of 
milk and 638.77 Ibs. of butter-fat in 30. dove. She carried a calf 
200 days of this period. 

This remarkable cow was milked with a De Laval Milker, and 

illiam L. Harris, Jr., under whose care the record was made, says: 


“(Judith responded well to the machine. I also like 
the De Laval Milker and feel sure we could not continue 
testing without it, or keep a milking herd.”’ 


Many records have now been made by cows milked the De Laval 
Way, and almost daily evidence is accumulating proving beyond 
question of doubt that the De Laval Milker, because of its uniform, 
gentle and stimulating action, is better than any other method of 

ilking, either hand or machine. 


Cows milked with a De Laval Milker almost invariably produce 
more milk, which in addition to the great saving in time and cleaner 
quality of milk produced, soon pays for one. 


There are now thousands in use. Sold on such easy terms that 
they will actually pay for themselves while being used. See your 
De Laval Agent or send for complete infgrmation. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St 61 Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 





| 
a Milker and Cream Separator 






















New way to lower bacteria count 
Thousands now get better prices for milk 


A new way of killing bacteria now _ purified, sweet equipment, day in, 

makes it easy to get milk with an day out, : 

amazingly low bacteriacount. Dairy- A. K is an qmeting hypochlorite solution 

men ucing this new dilution are ‘hat penetrates the film, destroys bad odors 
ty. 


: ; and kills bacteria. Its germicidal strength is 
making fifty times the amount of 







uty reliable and known. The last drop is as 

money this simple method cost them. — - ~ Sa i> aay or ak wa 4 
: e sure resi . Use ilior all milk utensi 

You, too, can make your milk checks separators, milking machines, cans, bottles, 

bigger by using this wonderful germi- 

ci ‘ 







strainers, etc Your dealer has it and guar 
e antees it or money back. Get a jug today. 
See coupon below for free offer. 


Clip and mail for ail the facte! _ 
GENERAL LABORATORIE: . 37C 
rab n vs S, Dept. 37 


1 ison, Wisconsin 
1 Send FREE Bulletins checked.......... Utensils 






The saving alone on the cost and 
labor of purifying and sterilizing all 
our milk utensils more than pays 
for the little B-K necessary to get a 
low bacteria count, and B-K never 
















loses its germ killing power. By fol. ! ~ preterm asa - 
lowing the simple directions, you get |! “*™* 
































CHEAPEST PER TON CAPACITY 


YOU CAN TELL THEM BY THEIR ROOFS 
OU know when you see a silo with an extension 
roof that it’s almost certain to be a GLOBE. 

The extension roof is the greatest improvement made athell 

in silo construction. Every Extension f isa GLOBE _—_ 

or @ poor imitation. Introduced by the GLOBE SILO 

COMPANY it reduces the cost per net ton gy AP 
for it always enables you to fill it clear to the top. d 











it adds to the silo’s ap ance. Te ate pasa 
Put up a GLOBE SILO for summer feeding, and a5 ill 1 

avoid the losses caused by a late cold spring and nearTT 

severe summer droughts. uae gl! & 














Send today for our catalog and prices on Silos, Tanks, Water t 
Tubs, Portable Poultry Houses, etc. Write to the 


GLOBE SILO COMPANY, Box 104, UNADILLA, N. Y. 
























When writing advertisers, 





Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Read SiloCharacter 


As you do a man’s 


OU read a man’s character in 
his face. Look to the same fea- 
tures on a silo to judge its qualities. 
In the front of the Unadilla Silo, 
you can see many practical, valuable 
advantages that speak of the 
thoroughness, care and thought 
with which every detail of the 
whole silo is worked out. 

Its continuous opening; water- 
tight, air-tight, non-sticking doors; 
wide, safe, easy combination door 
fasteners and ladder; door front 
assembled at the factory; hoopends 
adjustable from ladder, these and 
many other features of the front of 
a Unadilla are some indication of 
the bigger silo value the Unadilla 
gives you for every dollar. 

Send for catalog. You'll find it full of 
silo information you shouldn't miss. 

For the man who orders early we offer 
a@ special discount that makes a real 
saving in your silo purchase. 

The Unadilla can be had on con- 
venient terms. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B Unadilla, N.Y. 





















































IT PAYS fax 


res 


to Own One 


Because it lasts many years 
longe r—costs less per year— 
keeps silage better—than any 
ordinary stave silo. Proved by 
experience wherever used. 


And there's a good, sound reason— 
Craine scientific 3-wall construction. 
Inside the upright staves. Over this, 
the waterproof, frost-stopping Silafelt. 
Then the continuous Crainelox Spiral 


Hooping that tightly binds the whole 
silo together. Here's rea/ strength that 
saves you repair and 
replacement costs. 
Look into the silo 
question before you 
invest. Get our cat- 
alog now. 
Special discounts 
on early orders. 
Time payments if 
desired. 


Craine Silo Co. 
Box 120 Norwich, N. ¥. 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE WALL 





sizes 
sell 
ol 


only 
high 


yet 


We 
makes 
quality 





our prices are 





reasonable 






Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
and 







p lies 
equipment 
Irom us sinct 


1839. 


J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Barn Equipment 
S98 Murray St. New York City 






















































HE McNary-Haugen Bill, a farm 
relief measure, is a dead issue. This 
bill would have authorized the purchase 
of surplus farm products by a govern- 
ment commission, selling them in foreign 
markets. The price-fixing feature of the 
bill undoubtedly killed it and President 
Coolidge has declined to back any last 
minute make-shift plan. Congress ad- 
journed June 7, which gave little time 
to take any such action. Farm relief 
legislation therefore dead until the 
next short session which will convene 
December 1. 
The Muscle Shoals controversy suf- 
fered the same fate and that will also 
come up in the short session. 


is 


Dairymen’s League Buys in 
Own Securities 


HE Board of Directors of the Dairy- 

men’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Inc., has voted to use an initial 
appropriation of $250,000 to a sinking 
fund to retire certificates of indebtedness 
for the purchase of certificates of Series A, 
maturing in 1927. The Association will 
pay 95 cents on the dollar for the certifi- 
cates, plus accrued interest to July 1, 
1924. Chester Young, the treasurer, 
has been authorized to make the pur- 
chases from July 1 to 31, inclusive. 
Numbers from 1 to 10 were placed in 
a hat and President G. W. Slocum, in 
the presence of the directors, drew “10,” 
thus determining that the Association 
would buy certificates bearing serial 
numbers ending in a cipher in case 
owners wish to sell. 


Minnesota Potato Growers Join 
Federated 


= Minnesota Potato Growers Ex- 
change, recently organized with a 
membership of 12,326 has 
joined the Federated Fruit and Vege- 
table Growers. This new member adds 
about 20,000 cars of* potatoes to the 
business of the Federated which puts it in 
front rank among cooperates both from 
standpoint of volume of business and 
membership. 


Morrisville School To Get 


grower,rs, 


Dormitory 
HROUGH the efforts of J. Arthur 
Brooks, Senator from Madison 


County, the Morrisville State School of 
Agriculture is able to secure from the 
State an appropriation to build a much 
needed dormitory for the farm boys who 
attend the school. Morrisville has one 
of the largest State schools and the addi- 
tion of the dormitory will greatly increase 
its opportunity to serve young men who 
wish to get some scientific training for 
farm work. All of the contracts for 
building and equipping the building were 
let to local Madison County tradesmen. 
These men had enough interest and pride 
in the success of the Madison County 
institution to make their bids so low 
that all of the work, even in these high 
priced times, called for considerably less 
than the State appropriated. 


New York County Notes 


Schenectady County.—We are experi- 
encing a very backward and wet spring. 
Up to the middle of May only a few oats 
had been sown and very little work had 
been done on the land. Rye is looking 
very well. New seedings heaved out of 
the ground more than usual during the 
past winter. Farm help is very scarce 
and the price is high. Not many farmers 
are hiring help.—S. W. C. 

Nassau County.—The famous annual 
Long Island Potato Tour will be held this 
year on June 25, 26 and 27. Up-state 
potato growers will find in this tour an 
opportunity to get acquainted with grow- 
ers of potatoes in the heaviest producing 


Among the Farmers 


McNary-Haugen Bill Fails to Pass Congress. 


area of New York State. Those who wish 
more information about the tour should 
get in touch with H. C. Odell of Mineola, 
L. I. The tour will start on Monday, 
June 25th, at 10 A.M., from Mineola. 
Last year there were eleven States and 
three foreign countries represented on 
the tour. 

Cortland County.—This spring has 
been one of the most backward in many 
many years. With better weather de- 
veloping during the first week in the 
month, several farmers were able to 
get their oats sown. Those who planted 
their corn in May will have to replant in 
many cases as the seed rotted due to the 
wet cold weather. A few farmers have 
potatoes planted. A good hay crop is in 
prospect. Eggs are retailing at from 33 to 
35e per dozen. Grade cows, fresh, have 
been selling for from $60 to 100 per head. 
—G. A.B 

Jefferson County.—Farmers are way 
back with their spring work on account of 
so much rain. Tractors have been of 
little use so far. Milk at the cheese 
factories has been bringing from $1.02 
to 1.05 per hundred. Eggs are bringing 
from 20 to 22c a dozen and veal 7 to 10c 
per pound. Few, if any gardens have 
been planted up to the first of June on 
account of the wet weather. No. 1 hay 
is selling in the neighborhood of $20 a ton, 
seed grain from 80c to $1 a bushel, pota- 
toes in this section are bringing from $1.40 
to 1.50 per bushel.—M. A. L, 


Along the Southern Tier 


Broome County.—On account of the 
continued rainy and cold weather, farm 
work is far behind schedule and many 
crops are poor. Very few gardens have 
been planted. Chickens are being hatched 
in as large numbers as usual, although 
eggs and fowl8 are selling slowly and at 
low prices. Farmers turned stock on to 
pasture early on account of the scarcity 
of hay. Up to the first of June very little 
wool had been clipped in this section as 
yet. Buyers are offering only 35c a 
pound and do not seem to be anxious 
to buy. Eggs are bringing from 20 to 
35c per dozen and butter 35 to 40c per 
pound.—Mrs. L. K. C. 

Steuben County.—The ground has been 
very wet and heavy work has been back- 
ward ali along. Grass and pastures have 
started well, although they are quite late. 
Many farmers have been obliged to buy hay 
this spring at $20 a ton. Butter is selling 
from 40 to 50c, eggs 20 to 25c.—H. E. D. 


In Western New York 

Monroe County.—Almost continual 
rain and cold weather have retarded 
spring crops greatly. Very little work 
has been done in this section of the State 
up to the middle of May. In a few sec- 
tions some plowing and seeding has been 
done on high ground but elsewhere it is 
usually too wet to work.—J. J. H. 

Ontario County.—We are having a 
very wet and cold spring. It has cleared 
off with a few light frosts. 
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You can now buy yout 
Green Mountain Silo with 
a part of the monthly 
milk check. A wonderfy] 
long-life silo, plus g 
buying plan that fits your 
own circumstances. Write 
now for full particulars. 
The Green Mountaiz 
has heavy, close-fitting, 
creosoted staves; extra 
heavy hoops with over. 
size threads. Doorsmade 
and fit like safe or refrig- 
erator. Wooden ladder 
rungs—no iron to frost 
your fingers. Extra ca- 
pacity red gambrel roof, 
Storm-proof anchorage 
system makes your Green 
Mountain “stay put,” 
erect, tight, handsome. 
Write to-day for Booklets, 
payment pian, etc. 
The Creamery Pkg. Mig. Co. 
343 West St. Rutland Vt 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 















































Reid’s Farm Milk 
Cooler 


Is sold under a guarantee 
of complete satisfaction 
or your money refunded. 
It is highest in quality but 
lowest in cost in the long 
ily cleaned, rust- 








Grass and | 


wheat are looking well except on low land. | 


There is a good deal of oats and barley 
to be sown. Fruit trees are full of blooms. 


—H. D. S. 


Genesee County.—Things look pretty 


poor for the farmer at the present time. 
In the fields grass and wheat are not 
looking good, in fact they look quite 
poor. Pear trees came into bloom about 
the first of the month and apple trees are 
just beginning to bud.—J. H. 


New Jersey College Field Day, 
June 18 


HE annual field day of the New Jersey 

State College of Agriculture and the 
New Jersey Experiment Station will be 
held at the College farm at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., on June 18. This field day 
has become quite an institution among 
New Jersey farmers and it is expected 
will draw quite an attendance. 





A. H. Reid Creamery 
& Dairy Supply Co. 
6%h St. & Haverford Ave. 

Box B, Philadelphia, Pa 











“THE ASTORIA”’ 


An Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 


One of a few SPECIAL PRICED sets, consisting of 
a4, 4 ors’ iron enameled roll rim Bathtub, one 19” 
roll rim enameled fiat back Lavatory, one sy; 
action down Water Closet with porcelain low 
down tank. Oak post Sings seat. Faucets marked bot 
and cold, All nickel plated fittings. 

Send for Catalog 10 


MORRIS & KLENERT CO., Inc. 
137 East 43rd Street New York City 

















ROMPT delivery 
from stock at 
spec: ow prices. 
Pine or Oregon Fir 
“. ter 




















Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thick d,s iL Tissues, Cc 
Filled Tendons, Soreness from Bruises 
or Strains; stops Spavin Lameness, 
allays pain. Does not blister, remove 
the hair or lay up the horse. $2.503 
bottle at druggists or delivered. 

Book 1 R free. 











W. F. Young, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


A LIFETIME ROOF 





proof and fire-prvol. » 


ba oe why it is! iohania 
ARMCO IRON ROOFING 
Most economical you can buy and easily put on. Write 
I 77 Middietows. Obie 
pence NoT STEE 
J 
ae 


BINDER TWINE—<3or*fi. "sn 


order early. Farmer ta wanted. Sample free. 
THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, Obie 





today for free catalog 
American Irve Roofing Ce. 


PURE IRON 
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ONGOLEUM 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Don’t Fail to Look 
for this Gold Seal! 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum, identified by the Gold Seal pledge 
of “Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” 
The Gold Seal is pasted on the face of every genuine 
Gold-Seai Congoleum Rug and on every few yards of 
Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. It protects you 
against substitutes and proves that Gold-Seal Congoleum 
has the quality to back such a pledge. Don’t fail to 
look for the Gold Seal when you buy! 





‘That rug’s as neat and pretty 
as a new penny!”’ 


And how easy it is to keep a Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug spotlessly clean and bright! 

The men foiks and children may tramp through 
—rain or shine—bringing in dust or mud at every 
step. But you won’t mind, for a few strokes of a 
damp mop will make your Congoleum Rug as 
fresh as new. The firm, sanitary surface is abso- 
lutely waterproof and surprisingly wear-resisting. 
And without fastening of any kind, these seamless 
rugs lie perfectly flat on the floor. 

For every room in your home, you can find a 
Congoleum design that is particularly appropriate. 
You must see the actual rugs to fully appreciate 
them. You must use them to know what freedom 
from sweeping really means. Your local dealer will 
gladly show you the many attractive patterns. 


Note These Low Prices 
feetx 9 feet $ 9.00 Pattern No. 386 (shown 1'4 feet x 3 feet $ .60 
P = below) is made in all . ‘ ‘s 
fore 9 - 2 <0 sizes, The other pat- J feet x 3 feet 1.40 
“9 ee = terns illustrated are 2 4 9: 
feet x 10% fee t ‘) made in the five large : feet x 414 fe et 1 ze 
feetx 12 feet d sizes only. 3. feet x 6 feet 2.50 


lg feetx 9 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd..... Montreal 


Gold Seal 
(ONGOLEUM 


RuGs 























How to Sumplify Your Cook ing 


Cooking is as simple as ABC once you become 
familiar with a few standard recipes. You do not need as 


many recipes as there are letters in the alphabet. It is use- 
less to keep books and books full of recipes when one 
recipe with the same flour will make many different things 

Take shortcake, for instance. By mastering this one 
recipe you may take pride in your desserts through all the 
berry seasons. 

If your ingredients should change in quality from one 
time to the next you cannot expect good results. That 
is why you need to use Gold Medal Flour. 

Our Educational Service Department will be glad to 
help you if you will write. 

Washburn Crosby Company 
Address Department ES, pages Minn. 


Mills ” Minneapolis, Minn., Buffalo Kansas 
‘ity, Mo., ¢ hicago, IIL., Loui svil eg ig 


jreat Falls and Kalispel gro 


(at, 
more 
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All Kinds of Fiscurts 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE: 


? 
2c 


Sift the dry ingredients. Cut in shortening; add the 
milk gradually to form a soft dough. Use an oblong 
pan pa igh to shape of pan. Bake in hot oven 
450° F.) for 15 minutes. Cut in two, placing crushed 
strawberries between the layers and over the top, 
reset me ot the whole berries for the top layer. 
Top with whipped cream. 


THRE} 


VARIA 
tor raspb rry, bl 1K 
but the sam 
biscuit 








SHBURN'S 


HoLO MEDAL 


ps G 
Flour 
4 teaspoc 


l te ISPor 


LEAF CLOVER BISCUITS: Place three 


is of the biscuit dough in each well greased 


TIONS: This 


»nsbaking powder 4 tablespoons shortening 


e dough will make cheese biscuits, orange tea 
s, butterscotch and marmalade biscuits as well. 





Recipes for 


ld Medal 


1 quart strawberries 
2 tablespoons sugar 


n salt 3¢ cup milk 


Bake in hot oven (450° F.) for 15 minutes. 


one recipe may be used not only 
11 . a 
kberry, peach and all kinds of shortcake 
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“My success as a farmer I ascribe to an inherent quality 
of conservatism, hence I could not be stampeded into buy- 
ing a car that I needed badly enough, living as we do 16 
miles from the city, before ascertaining to my own satis- 
faction which kind of automobile would render the best 
service. 


“By observing the performance of many makes of auto- 
mobiles I was soon convinced that the Chevrolet, under 
any and all circumstances, was the surest, swiftest, and most 
economical transportation extant in the automobile world, 
and the Chevrolet has, by actual use and comparison with 
other makes at any price owned by my neighbors, proved 
it in every way, every day. So much so that they are also 
convinced of the better qualities of the Chevrolet and so 
for this reason are discarding other machines and getting 


the Chevrolet. 


“The Chevrolet is not used for recreation only —it is a 
time-saver and a money-maker. It has earned its price 
over and over again by swift and sure delivery of such 
products as cream, poultry and eggs, even veal calves. This 


Olaf Williams and his Chevrolet 


aide nes ‘ Me 


orderly and profitable way of marketing was impossible 
before the advent of the automobile. 


“I borrowed part of the money necessary to buy the 
Chevrolet, knowing that soon by its use I could pay the loan, 
and I did in a shorter time than I thought possible. 


“The Chevrolet moved the farm within city limits almost, 
thus putting a new aspect on farm life. It is so restful and 
joyful to own and ride in one that when I look back on the 
old order of transportation, I can hardly understand how 
we could stand the hardships incident to living so far away 
from town. 


“I have not paid for one single item of repairs on my car 
yet. Use your Chevrolet right and it will serve you well. 


“We shall trade our touring car in for a Chevrolet sedan 
or closed car for exclusive family use and get a Chevrolet 
truck for all kinds of light and heavy delivery. We are so 
enthusiastic about the prospects and bright future on the 
farm henceforward, due entirely to the Chevrolet trans- 
portation system, that it can’t be expressed in mere words. 
It has increased the value of the farm at least 100 per cent, 
a modest estimate at that.” 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


for Economical Transportation 


[ 








= 





In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, 
Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 











Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster . ° . $490 
Superior Touring . ‘ . 495 
Superior Utility Coupe . . 640 


Superior 4-Passenger Coupe. 725 
Superior Sedan ‘ ‘ . 795 
Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Light Delivery . 495 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 





Olaf Williams and his Family 





Five United States manufacturing plants, 
seven assembly plants and two Canadian 
plants give us the largest production 
capacity in the world for high-grade 
cars and make possible our low prices. 
Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations 
everywhere. Applications will be con- 
sidered from high-grade men only, 
for territory not adequately covered. 
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When you buy your next tire — 


Be sure to look over the 


“-HOGD~ 
CHANNEL TREAD |: 


30x 3% clincher ’ 



























; of 
We found that the Hoop White Arrow Cord it 
for Fords and other cars using this size of tire . 
was giving greater mileage than it was necessary on 
to buy at one time, if a car was tied up to any ci 
extent in the winter. When miles-run-per-year pl 
are less, you do not need to tie up money in 4c 
two or three season’s mileage. la 
You would rather pay less money for a lighter 
tire, if the lighter tire was made on a quality basis 
and would give you the minimum of trouble 
during its life. So we have built the Channel 
Tread, which you can buy at a very reasonable 
price. You can buy tires cheaper than the Chan- a 
nel Tread, but they are not tires that you want— ne 
tires that will give you satisfaction. _ 
Try a pair of Channel Treads this year—we for 
are sure that we have produced just the tire that - 
you want. ha 
If you are interested in Hoop Balloon Tires cul 
(with or without wheel change) your Hoop th 
Dealer can give you complete information. ~ 
tes 


Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 
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State in which each month or more fre- 
quently the members meet for social and 
educational concourse. These halls range 
in value from about $1,000 to nearly 
$47,000 and are used as the basis of a 
fraternity founded upon all that makes 
for human weal in the open country. 

At the present time Hon. Louis J. 
Taber of Columbus, Ohio, is the National 
Master, and the National Officers are 
well distributed throughout the United 
States. Each State has its own full com- 
plement of officers and committees and 
carries on its work under the same ritual. 

Two weeks ago I stood at the hour of 
the evening gun on the drill grounds at 
West Point and saw the nation’s splendid 
officers-to-be as they executed with mil- 
itary precision their maneuvers. Beyond 
the horizon of the mountains around I 
saw the hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls being trained in the loftiest prin- 
ciples of citizenship upon the hills and 
plains of our country in its farm homes; 
and I said to myself, “‘ Who are the true 
defenders of a nation, these or the gal- 
lant men in action before me?” 

True love of one’s country is to love 


Our Patrons of Husbandry 


(Continued from page 552) 


‘ 


its fields and flowers, its wild life and its 
bird songs; to live its quiet rivers and its 
mirrored lakes, to love God in God’s out- 
doors and to find an animation of true joy 
in the presence of God-made things into 
whose communion and comradeship we 
are drawn by a woeing which steals away 
the sharpness of sordid things ere we are 
aware. 

It is little wonder that Earth Worship 
was first among the religions. God spoke 
in the thunders, in the sun, in the moon 
and stars, in rivers and all the natural 
world. Surely she is Mother Earth, and 
the farmer’s true love of nature gives him 
a kinship with the Divine not known by 
the dwellers in the crowded streets of our 
great cities and towns. In the midst of 
nature’s wealth the Grange takes the 
husbandman and matron by the hand and 
leads them to better appreciate both the 
dignity of their occupation and their lin- 
eage. It plants in them a love of the 
beautiful and true and establishes an or- 
ganization of earth’s staunchest manhood 
and womanhood in an atmosphere of true 
health which is the basis of an enduring 
people. 





Are We Falling Down With TB? 


(Continued from page 553) 


community. Some of the points that 
need to be discussed in these meetings by 
some one who knows will come as a direct 
answer to the questions that these unin- 
formed men are now asking. Is it a 
harmless disease? No, of course not, but 
that is the argument of many men who 
have not tested. The American AGRrri- 
cULTURIST has given figures in recent 
issues which show the danger of Bovine 
Tuberculosis to human beings. I have 
mentioned above the argument that the 
test is unreliable and I have heard many 
men this spring use this as an alibi for not 
testing. Financial loss is a real problem 
with many a dairyman when he is trying 
to decide whether to test his herd now or 
not. There is sure to be some loss if there 
are reactors, although New York is ex- 
ceedingly liberal with her indemnities 
as compared with other States. On the 
other hand, who wants to keep diseased 
cows? And who does not want to be 
first in position to cash in on a premium 
for milk from a TB clean herd when it is 
paid? Already milk is excluded from a 
number of cities which does not come from 
cows that are free from TB. 


The Problem of Replacements 


One of the dairyman’s problems is the 
securing of replacements for the herd after 
the reactors have been removed. Many 
depend on a major income from the dairy 
and must therefore keep a good number 
of cows. Others have to send a definite 
amount of milk to a city market to keep 
their customer and it is difficult in both 
of these cases to be sure of replacing the 
reactors promptly from an accredited 
herd so they will not have to be segre- 
gated. Our State Department of Farms 
and Markets should make every effort 
possible to have the appraisal within a 
very few days after the test, to remove the 
reactors promptly after the appraisal, and 
then to help the farmer to secure a list of 
ary dairymen who have cows for 
sale that are free from TB. One of the 
greatest hardships to some farmers has 
been the length of time that they have 

ad to wait for the indemnity money 
with which to purchase cows for replace- 
ment. It should be a matter of a few 
Weeks only after the animals are con- 
demned before the farmer gets his in- 
demnity so that he can purchase cattle 
to take the place of those lost. Both the 
Vetermarian and the appraiser should 
have sufficient knowledge of the rules and 
regulations of the department so they 
fan answer the questions of the farmer 
who is trying to replace the lost cows and 
they should even make an effort to offer 


suggestions as to the best way to handle 
the situation as they find it on the farm. 
The State department must continue 
to cooperate with the county farm bureau 
and the accredited herd association, to 
the fullest extent. The farm bureau, as 
the greatest agricultural institution in the 
field, is in a position to be of great help 
both to the farmer, and, to the State 
department. 


Human Element the Greatest Factor 


In summary let me say that I believe 
that the human element is the greatest 
single factor in the success of the work. 
The purpose of the expenditure of all the 
money appropriated is the elimination 
of bovine tuberculosis from our cattle. 
These cattle are owned by many men. 
This personal possession means that in 
eliminating the disease, men must be 
dealt with and they must favor the proj- 
ect, yes, must be enthusiastic about it 
if it is to succeed. Most of the men who 
have tested are enthusiastic but any who 
have tested simply because it did not cost 
them anything or because they could dis- 
pose of their poor cows to the State will 
never help to wipe out the disease. Men 
must test their cows and kill the reactors 
for the sake of eliminating disease in the 
herd and preventing disease in humans. 
To do this they must take their loss and 
pay the cost, but the organized forces 
carrying on the work must cooperate to 
the fullest in a spirit of cooperation and . 
not do the work as mere office routine. 
Not by any means is all of the money 
spent in stamping out the disease 
appropriated by the legislature. The 
aggregate of milk thrown away, reactors 
fed, loss on condemned cattle, reduced 
income, etc., amounts to a very large 
sum and the farmer is paying this bili 
alone. 

Therefore, let us look for a little better 
cooperation and a little more of the 
partnership spirit to make the greatest 
progress. 


A Replacement Problem 


I HAVE just spent five days purchasing 
two carloads of tuberculin tested 
cows and experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in completing the task in this time, 
and now I am not in a position to sell the 
cows with a reasonable guarantee that 
these cows will pass another clean test. 
It is a big problem to-day to go out 
purchasing cows that are absolutely free 
from tuberculosis, which is unfortunate 
in this great State of New York.—M. E. 






















“For Better Heating” 
NDES FURNAC 
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ART 2 RN a RE TS cAI EE EE TI eae 


The Andes Pipe Warm Air Furnace 
has a large one-piece ash pit. Its depth 
prevents ashes piling up under the grates 
and makes ash removaleasy. This is only 
one of its many exclusive advantages. 
Stove, Range or Furnace Catalogs on Request 
PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE Co., INC., GENBVA, N. Y. 


Manufacturers since 1868 of the famous Andes line of Coal, Gas 
and Combination Ranges and 1-Pipe, 3-Pipe and Pipe Furnaces. 
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The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 


years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
_, uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
oq part fully and constantly oiled. 


“ oiled. It never makes a squeak. 
The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

gY You do not have to oxperhnast to get a windmill 
that will runa $year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 
a tried and periected machine. 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 








The Aermotor is made by a responsibl which hasspecialized in steel wigdmills for 36 years. 
AERMOTOR CO. faecevciy Bist.cons  BeLMolnes 





$1000 Secure Village Farm 
With 11 Cows, Horses, Hogs 


I Sa 
ou seloet = 4d styles Ww | 


y from 75 bh 15 ducks, f 

Deli a o 7S hema, ucks, furniture, gas engine, implements, 
sizes. Delivered free roval , Oats, potatoes, buckwheat, hay, collie ete.: 
Ge a Raanahe toe PreeTrial. 160 acres; excellent advantages, good markets; 106 acres 


fields for bumper crops; 25-cow pasture, estimated 1 

eds. wood, 250,000 ft. timber, sugar and apple orchards; 
buildings valued over $7000, fully comipeee with lightning 
rods, good 2-story 9-room house, porch, running spring 
water, 56-ft. basement barn, silo, tool house, granary, 
garage, poultry house, ete. Called away, to sell at once: 
7000 takes all, only $1000 needed. Quick action neces- 
sary. A. B. Crute, 95 Chenango St., Bingh N.Y 


ese NES 
DEPT 6-76 catICASO aed 


WANTED! $1600 to $2300 Year ~ | 


\U.S.RAILWAY Men—Boys 18 up. 
AIL Mail Coupon Immediately 
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* 
P Franklin Institute, Dept. M-204, Rochester, N.Y 
@ Sirs: Send me wthout charge, (1) Specimen 
rg Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions; (2) 
@ .. Tell me howl can get a Government job; (3) Send 
@ list of government jobs now open to farmers. 






Steady Work—Big Chance for Farmers .° 
Travel—See your Country a” 









B., Westchester Co., New York. 


Comme Gtecstive Setitens, WhO Capen Gam O° ‘Addnids.........0.0000.ceceeee 








Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


APY ERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
r insettion is $1 per week 
initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 


The minimum charge 
Count as one word eac 
address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., 
words 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the American Acricutturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States. Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, N ew York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule use of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
order 


Mount Morris, N counts as eleven 





SEEDS AND NURSERY 








EGGS AND POULTRY STOCK 









































R. I. RED PULLETS, 10 weeks old June CHOICE PLANTS postpaid, Beets, Mangels, 
ist, $1.25 each. BLAUVELT, Holmdel, N. J. | Cabbage Copenhagen Market, —_ em 
MAMMOTH BRONZE, Bourbon, White | Danish Ball Head. Hardy teed crore oa g0c 

Narragansett Eggs, 40c Quality Chicks \jOSHUA LAPP. Honey Brook. Pa 
Leghorns, Minorcas, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, | : oney . 
Wyandottes, l4c Bantams, Guineas, Ducks, | FROST PROOF CABBAGE Plants and all 
Eggs low, catalog PIONEER FARMS, | leading varieties of tomatoes field grown, 300 
Telford. Pa $1.00; eee. oes 1000, $2.25 by parcel post 
—— : . ‘paid; hot and sweet peppers. 100, 75c: 
GUINEA EGGS, $2.50 per 15 Carter Coes dg St ‘ : ~Y " 
$5 per 9 Order from this ad VIN ror $1.25; 500, ~ 4 1000, $3.25 ooo 
SOUDER. Sellersville. Pa cabbage now ready, tomatoes and 
“LARGE FINE hosky bat ; Rock | re eney, May the 15th. Jet us have your’or ers, 
, ‘xk F y musky baby chicks OCKS | Sati tion gua rante 
and Reds $14 per 100. Leghorns $13 Postpaid, ico Franklin, Vv ; Va. . A 
order now. SUNSET FARM, Box 67, Bristol.) “VEGETABLE PLANTS—10 Million Fine 
STAMIMIOTH-PERTIN~ DUCKLIN 7 Field Green ~~ for sale. 12 leading varie- 
‘ "ER N GS, 35¢ | ties Cabbage ants, 300, 75c; 500, $1.25; 
each. Hatching eggs, $1.50 for 12. Postpaid 1000, $2 mailed prepaid Expressed, 5000, 
D. H. WRIGHT, Bayville, N. J $6.25: 10,000, $10; cash. Tomato plants, 
CHICKS—7e up ©. O. D. Rocks, Reds, | 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1000, $2.50; 10,000, $20; 
Leghorns, and mixed. 100% delivery guaran-| mailed prepaid. Expressed, 10,000, $15. Sweet 
teed. 19th season. Pamphlet. Box 26, C. M. | potato, 300, $1.50; 500, $2; 1000, $3.50. Post- 
LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa ~| Re 10,000 kt \ oe * aro 
. = = | and oldest growers in irginia. ‘ositively 
$12 ue oo Rte Wey: el — a 100 guaranteed | good order delivery or money 
een Lemheres 81140-1008 Good. Chicks refunded. : P< oU? C IL CO., Franklin. Va. 
Since 1907. Circulars. OWNLAND FARMS, | _ VEGET ABLE PLAN TS—Cabbage, Wake- 
Hammond, N.Y eld and Copenhagen. $3.26 per 1000. $10, pe 
a ae — = si ‘ . ; Lomato plants, leading 
eee Sion pestpe! “Hatching fine’ g | Varieties, $2.50 per 1000; $11.25 per 5000, $21.50 
JONES Hi coil ’ —— . | OE Agen: aeeer oms.. 65c per 100. WM. P. 
ns a —— G ristol, Pa. 
CHICKS—White Ceghorn, $5 0. Reds : — = = 
<= gy wae . ‘ LATE CABBAGE PLANTS, 100, 75c: 500, 
| aoe _ y $12. EMP IRE. u A TC HERY $3; cauliflower, 2c each. Satisfaction or 4 
sewarc refunded. E. M. FETTER, Lewisburg. Pa., R. 
MILLIONS OF CABBAGE (June, July = 
celery plants from June 20th, $2.50 per \ 


TURKEYS 















































per 500 Special prices - large orders. Early 

TURKEY EGGS trom our famous pure bred Snowball Cauliflower ants, $3.50 per M 
Bronze. Bourbon Red, Narragansett and White straight All kinds Ww 4 ry shrubs, trees, 
Holland flocks. Get our special prices. Write | Qr™@4m« ntals, ete. LLS M DODDs, 
WALTER BROS... Powhattan Point, Ohio | North Rose, N. Y. : 

BEAUTIFUL COLD BACK Giant Bronze|,, MILLIONS VEGETABLE = PLANTS. 
Turkeys. Hatched first part of May, 1923.| HARDY, FIELD GROWN. | Cabbage a and 
Well bred healthy vigorous THOMAS | tomato for late crop name choice, 300, 
REILLY, Plymouth, Mass 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00 postpaid. $1.25 ‘per 

» FN 1.000 by express. Ruby king peppers 100, 

50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; prepaid satis- 

c.A7~ere: & faction good order del wey, laranteed. Old | 

CATTLE reliable growers, MAPLE OVE FARMS, | 

~ MUST SELL at once, 4 purebred Ayrshire | Franklin Va. 7 
spring cows and one heifer BEATRICE CABBAGE PLANTS. one half an | 
GREEN, Corning, N. Y., R. 4 Danish and Glory. THOS. G. ASHN D 

REGISTERED HOLSTEINS FOR SALE. | Williamson. N , 

Fifty head of Registered Holsteins, all young CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER | 
some fresh and others due. This herd is under | PLANTS—Field grown, highest yielding strains 
State and Federal Supervision and has passed | of seed only. Cabbage-Copenhagen, Glory 

two tests clean This dairy has always been | All Head Danish Ballhead. 1,000, $2; 500. 
together. none bought or sold. Am overstocked | $1.50; 300, $1.20; 200, $1; Cauliflower plants, | 
and will sella car load. FRED M. BENNETT, | Long Island Snowball, Catskill Snowball, | 
Mer., Mohawk Farm, Fultonville, N. Y a Early Erfurt, 1,000, $5; 500, $3; 300, 

BUY NOW, while cheaply priced. before his | $2 Sy _— $1.7 . 5, ay Ta T [90 St postpaid 
dam can be tested, a Holstein bull calf with Ch eae. J 
44 pounds backing, light in color. His sire and van _ | 
his dam are closely related to Tranquillity Sadie 8,000,000 TOMATO, Cabbage. Cauliflower 
Vale Wayne, the only 2 times 41 pounds in 7 | and Brussel Sprout Plants. Transplanted 
days and 163 pounds in 30 days cow—world's Tomato plants —John Baer, Bonny Best 
champion First check for $150 gets him.|Chalk’s Early Jewel, Stone, $8 per 1,000. | 
Satisfaction assured F. C, BIGGS, ‘Trumans Re-rooted Tomato plants—Same _ varieties, | 
burg. N $5 per 1000 ~ Grown me plants 

TT > b carloaad o — ; Same varieties, $3 per 1000 omato Seedlings 
uate +. A aK W.. — — Same varieties, $3. ag 1009. Potted Tomato 
from August to November, four to six years old plants Sig oy varsetses $3 oo per 100; $30 per 
ADIRUTHA FARM. R. D. 6, Amsterdam 1000 Cabbage plants Field Grown) Wakefield 
N.Y Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen glory Early | 

. | Summer, Early Flat Dutch, All Head, Early, 


Danish Ballhead, Savoy and Red Rock, $2 per 














| 461 Fourth Ave 


What A.A. Can Do For You 
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Tell Your Troubles to the Service Bureau 


A FARM paper, particularly if it 
keeps its circulation limited to one 
section of the country, is much more than 
something to read. 

We who see the daily “‘come-and-go” 
of office correspondence know that in the 
case of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at 
least, the greatest service the magazine 
renders its readers lies outside its actual 
printed columns. For a sectional farm 
paper may well be thought of as a farmer’s 
service organization, having at its com- 
mand the most effective modern weapon 
against injustice—namely, publicity. 

Honest publicity brings out the truth 
and the truth is unconquerable. Back of 
this agency to give the truth publicity, 
are the thousands of farm families who 
are subscribers to the paper and who,are 
therefore members of this powerful 
organization. If this service, conducted 
by men and women who understand 
intimately the farmer's problems, is used 
by the people who are entitled to it, it 
can be of tremendous value to the farm 
cause. 

Not a single public question of any 
importance comes along that the farm 
press cannot be counted upon to get the 
facts and pass them on to its readers in 
such a way that farm people can tell how 
the particular problem affects them. 

Take, for instance, the tax campaign 
that American AGRICULTURIST is con- 
ducting at the present time. There is a 
lot of enthusiasm in the nation about 
reducing income taxes, but no one pointed 
out that the reduction of income taxes 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for west 
hides, calf skins, tallow. Write ALVAH A 
CONOVER, Lebanon, N. 











CORD TIRES all sizes, cheap. G. SIMMS, 
Lake, New York. 

ROOFING. Save half. Write for particu- 
lars today. DURO ROOFING COMPANY, 


280 Broadway. New York City. 
DIG POST HOLES the re way with Iwan 
ost Hole & Well Auger. a your local dealer 
booklet N 








Easy Digging free. IWA 
| BROTHE RS, 1505 Prairie Ave., South an 
Inc 
BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made, 25 
cents per foot A. L. FERRIS, 


Freight paid. 
Interlaken, Y. 

FOR SALE 
only 5,000 miles, excellent condition. 
$350 Box 330, AMERICAN 
. New York City. 

GOOD FRIC K portable steam engine, 22 
H. P., cheap. LEVI SMOKER, Bird-in- -hand, 
Pa 

UNIVERSAL double unit, pump, pipe and 
3 horse Fairbanks Morse engine, $190; tents, 
9x 12, used once, $20. H. A. VAN KUREN, 
Rummerfield, Pa 

NEW FAIRBANKS portable platform scales, 
500 ibs. capacity, $16.00. Just what youneed. 
JOHN T. EAGAN, Lebanon, N. Y. 





1922 Dodge Touring car; driven 
Ask only 
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able-bodied Jewish young men, 7 =F without 























SWINE 1000; 5000, $9; 500 $1.25. Re-rooted Cabbage | 
S NE plants, = = po ee, ere Ky (all| experience, who want farm work. If you need 
on FP E_ Br Wows also | Te-reoted) Early Snowball and Erfurt, $4.50 per| a good steady man, write for an med es. 
mS. _ — = ~ i. l-~ 1000; 5000, $20; 500 $2.50. Send for free list of | Ours is not a commercial agency. e no 
ARTHUR E. BROWN, Nottingham, Pa. _| 2! Vegetable -— = PAUL F. ROCHELLE, | char THE JEWISH AGRICU LTU ‘RAL 
— Morristown, N. soc ETY, Inc., 301 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 

oO. T. C's. A No. 1, registered, March pigs, MAN 
$10 each; pairs, no akin, easy feeding; big type s . - MA? wi aged, desires work on small | 
stock: best of breeding satisfaction guaranteed, | REAL ESTATE farm. ork for good board. MIC HAEL 
R. HILL, Seneca Falls, Y | a . : . KETCHAM., Vanetten, N. Y. 

CHESTER WHITE DUROC and Berkshire MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in WANTED. By experienced young farmer, 
6 weeks old pigs $4.75 each, pure bred, pigs, $6 central New York State. For sizes, descri ptions | married, place as working foreman on farm. 
OARS DAIRY FARM, Wyalusing. Pa ‘| price. and terms, write PERRY FARM/| State terms first communication. Box 331, 

ISTERED D ; — AGENCY, Canajoharie, N. Y AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
6 eee ld GILBERT DREW RP Ds’ | . OR _SALE—Southern Delaware. County, | New York City. 
Semen. Sussex Co. N J ‘ ~ NS Y ance pee: tah res: $3,000: gutpees | 
. or dairying 5. if interested write PERCY TaN? 
TWENTY grade Pigs, Berkshire and Ches-| T AY LOR, Kelsey, N. Y : : HELP WANTED 





ter White, 6-8 weeks old, $6 each. Express paid. | 


CE. BOSSERMAN, York Springs. Pa WANTED—Fruit farm, preferably in Orleans. 


Niagara or Monroe County I am looking for 











BIG TYPE DUROCS. Sensation and De-|a farm of 150 acres with 40 acre apple orchard | 
fender breeding, ten weeks pigs, $10. D. A.|in bearing. Give full price and price for cash. 
TOWNSEND & SONS, Interlaken, N. Y Boy 329 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 

| Fourth Avenue. New York City 
FARM at Millington, New Jersey—175 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


“ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 
sturdy, and healthy, several ready 
W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg N 


ANGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred 


acres fully equipped, cattle, horses, implements: 
4 barns; 2 graineries; 8 ft. windmill: other | 
buildings; milk bringing $30 per day wholesale: 
15 room colonial house; 
30 eaten from New York C ity, 14% miles to D. L. 
and 





Strong 


to work 





has been a dairy farm over 50 years. WM 

















Station; Macadam roads — 214 


Ro? f WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—I7 to 
_ willing to accept Government positions, 
-$250: trav eling or stationary, write MR. 

OZME NT, 258 St. Louis, Md., immediately. 

U. 8. Gov ERNMENT wants men 18 up. 
Railway Mail Clerks—City Mail Carriers, 
| $117-$192 month. Steady. Information free. 
Write immediately. FRANKLIN _INSTI- 

| TUTE, Dept. M. 100, Rochester, N. Y 
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two large silos, 300 tons: | 


AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS $10 Daily. Write orders for House | 

















stock Maine 0 ‘ts, ale o female 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine. | DEMOTT. owner, Green Village. N. J. — Comite cue 20c, ECONOMY 

PONIES and Collies. FRED STEWART,| FOR SALE—Eight-room house, all improve- Y 
Linesville. aw _ | ments lot 100 x a ms o—-, fruit trees. SALES © O.. Dept. 99, Boston, Mass. 

HOMER PIGEONS for sale. $1.50 per palr | farms , Se eens , 

_— — > ; > m market of 400,000 ° ANT 

Sree aes pom = ad. HENRY HANSEN, ~ iy ~ B. WOOD, 5 Laning Building, W E Witiccs WOMEN’S WA 8 

LAKE MOUNT COCKER KENNELS, — neaathend ackage. bright by J. d 
Odessa, New York. offer solid black cocker orcales oneys worth every pmo 
Spagee: puppies, eight weeks old, champion HONEY ATCHWORK COMPANY. Meriden, Conn. 
stock, low prices UNTESTED Italian queens, 3-banded stock. or toe oe ap) volun 

60 DOGS and pups now ready for the farmers. | $1.00 each. $10.00 dozen, $60.00 hundred.| stock, two envelopes: 25, $2 50. $3.50 . 
At MAPLE. ISLAND FARMS, R. No. 3 Ready June 15th. W. C. BARNARD, Glenn-| $5.94: postpaid HONESTY *pARM PRESS; 
Canton N ville, Ga. | Putney, Vermont. 


AGRICULTURIST, | 





would not help farmers until Americay 


Acricutturist did, and this farm paper 
is ‘doing something besides pointing out 
the facts. It is registering the emphatic 
demand of farm people that if the people 
of the whole country are going to con. 
tinue to eat, farmers have got to have 
some tax relief. 

Such other general problems as farmers’ 
cooperatives, high tariff and the farmer, 
the payment of indemnities for tubercular 
cattle, farm representation on public 
boards and in the Legislature and ip 
Congress, immigration and the farmer 
and the thousand and one other general 
questions that are constantly coming up 
are discussed from the farmer's stand. 
point in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and ig 
other farm papers. These journals, both 
in their own columns and by direct deal- 
ings with public officials, are constantly 
endeavoring to get justice for ther 
readers 

Another big work that American 
AGricuLturist does is the answering of 
questions about farm operations. Every 
issue of the magazine contains short 
articles covering nearly every branch of 
farming practiced in the East. These 
articles are written by practical men who 
know what they are talking about. Then 
we also maintain a corps of experts to 
answer questions on any of these farm 
problems. 


Write the Service Bureau 


In our Service Bureau we maintain a 
special organization through which we 
answer hundreds of letters regularly. 
Any general legal question may be 
referred to us. Perhaps something about 
the trespass law, the school law, line fence 
disputes, leases of farm property, mort- 
gages, federal farm loan, drawing up a 
will, the compensation law, the highway 
law, cutting brush, etc., is troubling yeu. 
If so, write to us. Remember, however, 
that we cannot handle any personal legal 
claim involving, for instance, family or 
neighborly disputes. Such questions 
should be referred to a local lawyer. 

It may be also that you have had 
business dealings with some commercial 
house and there has been some misunder- 
standing so that you think you have not 
had satisfactory treatment. Give us all 
the facts and we will help straighten 
things out. We handle claims against 
commercial houses, commission men, 
order houses, express and railroad com- 
panies. We do not undertake to adjust 
claims of a personal nature or those of 
long standing. Always in writing our 
Service Bureau for help, be sure to give 
every bit of information you can. This 
saves writing again. 

It was through our Service Bureau that 


| we recently secured for a subscriber 8 


| 


| 
= 








refund of $116.73 on machinery he 
ordered but never received. That our 
intervention was really effective is proved 
by his letter of thanks in which he sa 
“T had been writing this company for 
two months, but in five days after I 
notified you I received the check. You 
certainly have cleared up matters to mY 
entire satisfaction and I wish to th 
you for the interest you have taken @ 
my case.” 

‘Nor do we deal in big figures alone. 
Nobody likes to lose money, no matter 
how small the amount, as we reali 
when a subscriber received a check for 
$8.80 through our efforts. “I feel that 


| had it not been for your Service Bureau 


I would never have got a cent,’ wrote the 
reader. “I am sure that money inves 
for subscriptions to your paper is ¥ 
worthwhile, if only for the use of your 
free Service Bureau.” 

Nor is the service always concerned 
with money. Sometimes we use our 
offices in quite different lines, as for 
subscriber who wrote: 


“TI wish to thank you and the Service oq 


Bureau for the interest you have taken im 
this matter of extension of mail service in 
(Continued on page 565) 
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pyou seem thoughtful?” said I. 

““Why—since you ax me, I was 
thinkin’ as your eye was mighty sharp 
and piercin’.” 


“Ah!” said I; “‘and what more?” 
“That your “coat was tore at the 
shoulder.” 


“You are a very observant man!” 

“Though, to be sure,”’ said he, shaking 
his head, “‘I don’t see no ‘andcuffs.”’ 

“That is'because they are hidden under 
my sleeves.” 

“A—h—h!” said he, and I saw the 
stick quiver in his grip. 

“As I said before, you are a very 
observant man!” said I, watching the 


“Well, I've got eyes, and can see as 
much as most folk,” he retorted. 

“Yes,” I nodded; “you also possess 
legs, and can probably walk fast!” 

“Ah!—and run, too, if need be,” he 
added significantly. 

“Then suppose you start.” 

“Start where?” 

“Anywhere, so long as you do start.” 

“Not wiout you, my buck! I’ve took 
a powerful fancy to you, and that there 
five hundred pounds”’—here his left hand 
shot out and grasped my collar—*‘so— 
s'posin’ you come along o’ me. And no 
tricks, mind, or—ah!—would ye?”’ The 
heavy stick whirled up, but I had caught 
his wrist, and now presented my pistol full 
in his face. 

“Drop that stick!” said I, pressing the 
muzzle lightly against his forehead. At 
the touch of the cold steel his body stif- 
fened and grew rigid, and the stick clat- 
tered down on the road. 

“Talking of fancies,” I pursued, “I 
have a great mind to that smock-frock 
of yours, so take it off, and quickly.” 


N a fever of haste he tore off the gar- 

ment in question, and I folded it over 
my arm. 

“Now,” said I, “‘since you say you can 
run, supposing you show me what you 
cn do. This is a good straight lane—off 
with you and no turning or stopping, 
mind, for the moon is very bright, and I 
am a pretty good shot.”” Hardly waiting 
tohear me out, the fellow set off up the 
lane, running like the wind; whereupon, I 
(waiting only to snatch up his forgotten 

and meat) took to my heels—down 
the lane, so that, when I presently stopped 
todon the smock-frock, its late possessor 
ie vanished as though he had never 


I hurried on, nevertheless, eating 
greedily as I went, and, after some while, 
tame out on the broad highway that 
stretched like a great, white riband, un- 
tolled beneath the moon. And here was 
mother finger-post with the words: 

“To Sevenoaks, Tonbridge, and the 
Wells.—To Bromley and London.” 
And here, also, was another placard, 
headed by that awful word: MURDER. 
4nd, with that word, there rushed over 
we the memory of Charmian as I had seen 
stand—white-lipped, haggard of eye, 
md—with one hand hidden in the folds 

her gown. 

So I turned and, as I went, I cried 
Within myself: ‘‘I love her—no doubt can 
tome between us more—I love her!” 

I hurried on along the great high- 
tad, but, wherever I looked, I saw this 
Most hateful word: MURDER. 

ad gone on, in this way, for an hour 
® more, avoiding the middle of the road, 

I overtook something that crawled 
the gloom of the hedge, and approach- 
®, pistol in hand, saw that it was a man. 

© was creeping forward painfully on 
ishands and knees, but, all at once, sank 
non his face in the grass, only to rise, 
panne, and creep on once more; and, as 
Went, I heard him praying: 


rd, - me strength— Angela! 
a: It is so far—so far—” And 
Praning, he sank down again. 

ou are ill!” said I, bending over him. 


I must reach Deptford—she’s buried 


at Deptford, and I shall die to-night— 
O Lord, give me strength!” he panted. 
“Deptford is miles away,” said I. 

Now, as I spoke, he lifted himself upon 
his hands and stared up at me. I saw a 
haggard face, very thin and sunken, but a 
fire burned in the eyes, and the eyes 
seemed familiar. 

“You!” he cried, “Devil Vibart!” I 
recoiled instinctively before the man’s 
sudden, wild ferocity, but, propping him- 
self against the bank, he laughed. 

“Devil!” he repeated; “have 
come back to see me die?” 

“Who are you?” I cried, bending to 
look into the pale, emaciated face. 


SHADOW,” he answered, passing a 

shaking hand up over his face and 

brow, ‘ajghost—a phantom—as you are; 

but my name was Strickland once, as yours 

was Vibart. I am changed of late—you 
said so in the Hollow, and—laughed.” 

“You are the Outside Passenger!” I 
exclaimed, “‘the madman who followed 
and shot at me in a wood—” 

“Followed? Yes, I was a shadow that 
was always behind you—following and 
following you, tracking and tracking you. 
You hid from me among lowly folk, but 
you could not escape the shadow. Many 
times I would have killed you—but she 
was between—the Woman. I came once 
to your cottage; it was night, and the door 
opened beneath my hand—but your time 
was not then. But—ha!—I met you 
among trees, as I did once before, and I 
told you my name—as I did once before, 
and I spoke of her—of Angela—and shot 
you— 

“Tt was you!” I cried, kneeling beside 
him, “it was your hand that shot Sir 
Maurice Vibart?” 

“Yes,” he answered, his voice growing 
gentle, “for Angela’s sake—my dead 
wife,” and, fumbling in his pocket, he 
drew out a woman’s small, lace-edged 
handkerchief, and’ I saw that it was 
thickened and black with blood. ‘‘This 
was hers,” he continued, “‘in her hand, 
the night she died—I had meant to lay it 
on her grave—the blood of atonement— 
but now—” 

A sudden crash in the hedge above; a 
figure silhouetted against the sky; a 
shadowy arm, that, falling, struck the 
moon out of heaven, and, in the darkness, 
I was down upon my knees, and fingers 
were upon my throat. 

“Oh, Darby!” cried a voice, “I’ve got 
him—this way—quick!”’ My fist drove 
into his ribs; I struggled up under a rain 
of blows, and we struck and swayed and 
staggered and struck. And before me was 
the pale oval of a face, and I smote it 
twice with my pistol-butt, and it was 


you 


gone, and I was running along the road. 


“Charmian spoke truth! O God, I 


thank thee!” 


I burst through a hedge, running on, 


and on—careless alike of being seen, of 
capture or escape, of prison or freedom, 
for in my heart was a great joy. 


I was conscious of shouts and cries, but 


I heeded them no more, listening only to 


the song of happiness my heart was 
singing 

“Charmian spoke truth, her hands are 
clean. O God, I thank thee!” 

And so I, once more, turned my face 
London-wards. 


UT now, indeed, the mist seemed to 

have got into my brain, and all things 
were hazy, and my memory of them is 
dim. Yet I recall passing Bromley vil- 
lage, and slinking furtively through, but 
thereafter all is blank save a memory of 
pain and toil and deadly fatigue. 

I was stumbling up steps—the steps of 
a terrace; a great house lay before me, 

with lighted windows here and there, but 
these I feared, and so came creeping to one 
that I knew well, and whose dark panes 
glittered palely. And now I took out my 
clasp-knife, and, fumbling blindly, put 
back the catch (as I had often done as a 
boy), and so, the window opening, I 
clambered into the dimness beyond. 

Now as I stumbled forward my hand 
touched something, a long, dark object 
covered with a cloth, and, hardly knowing 
what I did, I drew back this cloth and 
looked down, and sank down upon my 
knees, groaning. For there, staring up at 
me, cold, contemptuous, and set like 
marble, was the smiling, dead face of my 
cousin Maurice. 

As I knelt there, I was conscious that 
the door had opened, that some one ap- 
proached, béaring a light, but I did not 
move or heed. 

**Peter?—good heaven!—is it Peter?” 
I looked up and into the dilated eyes of 
Sir Richard. 

“Yes, sir—dying, I think.” 

*“No, no—Peter—dear boy,” he stam- 
mered. “You didn’t know—poor Mau- 
rice — murdered — fellow — name of 
Smith—!” 

“Yes, Sir Richard, I know. You see, I 
am Peter Smith.” Sir Richard fell back 
from me, and I saw the candle swaying 
in his grasp. 

“You?” he whispered, “you? Oh, 
Peter!—oh, my boy!” 

“But I am innocent—innocent—you 
believe me—you who were my earliest 
friend—my good, ‘kind friend—you be- 
lieve me?”’ and I stretched out my hands 
appealingly, but, as I did so, the light fell 
gleaming upon my shameful wristlets; 
and, even as we gazed into each other's 
eyes, came the sound of steps and voices. 
Sir Richard sprang forward, and, catch- 
ing me in a powerful hand, half-led, half- 
dragged me behind a tall leather screen 
beside the hearth, and thrusting me into 
a chair, turned and hurried to meet the 
intruders. cr 


YPHEY were three, as I soon discovered 

by their voices, one of which I thought 
I recognized. 
- “Tt’s a shame!” the first was saying; 
‘not a soul here for the funeral but our 
four selves-——I say it’s a shame.” 

“That, sir, depends entirely on the 
point of view,”” answered the second, and 
this it was I seemed to recognize. 

‘Point of view, sir? Where, I should 
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Start at Dot No. 1, draw slowly through all of them in sequence and you will 
have the answer to the incomplete question. 
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like to know, are all those smiling nonen- 
tities who were once so proud of his 
patronage, whose highest ambition was 
to be called a friend of the famous ‘ Buck’ 
Vibart—where are they now?” 

‘Doing the same by the present favor- 
ite,” responded the third; “poor Maurice 

tis already forgotten.” 

“The Prince,” said a harsh voice, 
“would never have forgiven him for the 
affair of the Lady Sophia Sefton; the day 
he ran off with her he was as surely dead— 
in a social sense—as he is now—in every 
sense.” 

“Quick —a candle here—bring a 
light—” There came a glare before my 
smarting eyes, and I struggled to my feet. 

“Why—I have seen this fellow’s face 
somewhere—ah!—yes, at an inn. I[ 
threatened to pull his nose, and—by 
Heaven!—handcuffs! Gentlemen, [I'll 
lay my life the murderer is found! Sir 
Richard—you and I, as magistrates— 
duty—” But the mist was very thick, 
and the voices grew confused again; only 
I knew that hands were upon me. 

“Yes,” I was saying, slowly and heav- 
ily; “yes, I am Peter Smith—a black- 
smith—who escaped from his jailers on 
the Tonbridge Road—but I am innocent 

—before God—I am innocent. And now 
—do with me as you will—for I am—very 
weary—” 

Sir Richard's arm was about me, and his 
voice sounded in my ears, but as though a 
great way off: 

“Sirs,” said he, “this is my friend—Sir 
Peter Vibart.”” There was a moment’s 
pause, then there rose a confusion of ex- 
cited voices which grew suddenly. silent, 
for the door had opened, and on the 
threshold stood a woman, tall and proud 
and richly dressed, from the little dusty 
boot that peeped beneath her habit to 
the wide-sweeping hat-brim that shaded 
the high beauty of her face. 

“Charmian!”’ 

She started, and, turning, uttered a cry, 
and ran to me. 

“‘Charmian,” said I; “Oh, Charmian!”’ 
And so, with her tender arms about me, 
and her kisses on my lips, the mist settled 
down upon me, thicker and darker than 
ever. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
IN WHICH THIS HISTORY IS ENDED 


BRIGHT room, luxuriously ap- 

pointed; a great wide bed with 
carved posts; between the curtained win- 
dows, a tall oak press with grotesque 
heads carved thereon. But the bed and 
the room and the oak press were all. 
familiar, and the grotesque heads had 
haunted my boyish dreams many and 
many a night. 

And now I lay between sleeping and 
waking, staring dreamily at all these 
things, till roused by a voice, and starting 
up, broad awake, beheld Sir Richard. 

“Deuce take you, Peter!” he ex- 
claimed. A nice pickle you’ve made of 
yourself, with digging and blacksmith- 
ing— 

“* Where is she, Sir Richard?” I broke in. 

“She?” he returned, scratching his chin 
with the corner of a letter he held. 

“She whom I saw last night—”’ 

“You were asleep last night, and the 
night before.” 

‘Asleep?—then how long have I been 
here?” 
‘Three days, Peter.” 

“And where is she—-surely I have not 
dreamed it all—where is Charmian?” 

“She went away—this morning.” 

**Gone!—where to?” 

“Come, Peter!—how should I know! ® 
But, seeing the distress in my face, he 
smiled, and tendered me the letter. “She 
left this ‘For Peter, when he awoke.’” 

Hastily I broke the seal, and, unfolding 
the paper with tremulous hands, read: 


“DEAREST, NOBLEST AND MOST DISBE- 
LIEVING OF Perers—QOh, did you think 
(Continued on page 566) 
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TINETY pounds of mutton! A great 
4+‘ deal for a family of twé to dispose 
of! It took some planning to be able 
to use it all and not to get tired of eating 
it. 

In the first place, there were two neigh- 
bor families to be given a taste of fresh 
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it. the price is m™.: 
only $3.98! | mutton. ‘This took a part of the breast, 
ndou ly 








to be used for stews and soup and some 
of the chops for a dinner or two. The 
| rest of the chops lasted us for many days 
| but we found ways of varying them in the 
cooking. One day we would have them 
} fried plain, another day dipped in egg and 
} cracker crumbs and fried like cutlets 
end still another time boiled and served 

with a tasty sauce. 

The two legs were the biggest proposi- 
tion, for they weighed twelve pounds 
apiece and looked quite sizable to our 

One of them, however, gave the 
excuse for a family dinner. We served 
it boiled with Caper Sauce. First wipe 
the meat, place in a kettle and cover with 
boiling water. Bring quickly to the 
boiling point, boil five minutes and skim. 
Then remove to a cooler part of the stove 
and simmer under tender. When partly 

| done add a tablespoon of salt. The caper 

was made as~ follows: Melt 3 

tablespoons butter, add 3 tablespoons 
flour and when thoroughly blended pour 
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ee ae on gradually 114 cups mutton broth. 
Oept. 01753 ‘Chicago Boil 5 minutes and add more seasoning 
































if necessary. Add 4 cup capers drained 
from their liquor and serve as gravy with 
the mutton, Carrots and turnips are 
good vegetables to have with boiled 
mutton, 
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Pickled Mutton Is Delicious 


We decided to experiment with the 
leg, because we had read that 
mutton could be pickled and smoked like 
ham and we felt that it would extend the 
period of eating the meat without having 
to can it. So the leg was carefully 
trimmed and put on a large platter. 
Then a mixture was made of the follow- 
ing ingredients, One-tenth of the recipe 
being sufficient for the twelve-pound leg: 
To 120 lb. of meat use 4 Ib. salt, 2 oz. 
saltpeter and 14 lb. brown sugar. Rub 
me half the mixture on the meat and 
in nine days rub on the rest and in nine 
days more hang up to dry. We have 
followed the recipe so far and when the 
meat is entirely dry, about ten days, we 
will paint it thoroughly with a well- 
known brand of condensed smoke. 
After this is done we will hang the meat 


second 


ST GEORGE HOTEI Especially attractive - 
located in the historic, picturesue and quaint part up again for a week, then repeat the proc- 
of Bermuda. Excellent cuisine and service. Mag- 


ess, the meat being ready to use by the 
end of dhe next week. We use the con- 
densed smoke because we have no smoke- 
house and find it very convenient where 
there is only one piece of meat to be 
smoked at a time. We are looking for- 
ward to discovering for ourselves just 
how delicious this new form of meat is. 
The shoulders we canned. The meat 
is cut from the bones, trimmed of most 
of the fat and packed loosely into glass 
jars, a teaspoon of salt added, hot water 
or broth to fill the jars and then sterilized 
for one hour at 5 Ib. pressure in our steam 
pressure cooker. The meat from boiling 
up the bones and the extra broth were 
also canned in the same way. 


Using Up Odd Parts 


The haslet was used for some favorite 
tasty dishes. The liver we had baked. 
To do this, first make a dressing of bread 
crumbs, seasoned with salt, pepper, onion 
| juice and a little thyme. Heap this on 
the bottom of a well greased, round bak- 
ing dish. Wash the liver and lay it on 
the filling. Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and cover with thinly sliced onions. Put 
a cover on the dish and bake until liver 
is tender, about an hour. This is very 
good served either hot or cold and sliced 
very thin it makes a nice sandwich filling. 

The heart was cooked slowly until 
tender, cut in small pieces and served 
with a sauee made of the liquid in which 
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Using Ninety Pounds of Mutton 


How a Small Family Varied a Monotonous Diet 


it was cooked. It made the meat dish 
for a supper for two. 

The head was skinned, split in two, the 
eyes removed, and soaked until clear of 
blood. The meat was removed from the 
bones and cut in cubes, the brains re- 
moved and skinned and the tongue 
skinned and cut in slices. These were 
served with a sauce made of the thickened 


broth well seasoned and _ noticeably 
flavored with lemon juice. The head is 
also good for just soup. Add the chopped 


meat, tongue and brains to the liquid. 
Season well, thicken slightly and serve 
in a tureen with slices of lemon and hard 
boiled eggs. Served with bread and 
butter and a green salad this is a meal in 
itself, 

There was, of course, a great deal of 
fat to be used in some way. The cleanest 
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and neat, too,” 
says this attractive 
little porch and house 
dress. For very 
warm days, it is cool 
made in gingham 
with sleeves and sides 
of thin voile or lawn. 
No. 1799 cuts in sizes 
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/ Asporty sum- 
a \ mer blouse is 
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hand embroi- 
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\ provement. No. 
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156 yards of 40- 
inch material. 
Price, 12c. 


TOORDER: Write name, address, pattern 
numbers and sizes clearly and enclose proper 
in remittance in stamps or coin (stamps are 
safer) and send to Pattern Department, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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and nicest pieces ‘were trimmed, washed, 
cut in cubes and put in a pan in a moden 


ately hot oven. The fat “tried out” 
very quickly this way without burni 
and constant attention. The resulting 
tallow will be used for some cooking, for 
keeping the family’s hands smooth and 
for many other little uses. 

Ninety pounds of mutton! And it 
was all used.—Mrs. F. Wituram Sri. 
MAN. 


The Broad Highway 
(Continued from page 565) 


you could hide your hateful suspicion 
from me—from me who know you so well? 
I felt it in your kiss, I saw it in your eyes 
Even when I told you the truth, and 
begged you to believe me, even then, deep 
down in your heart you thought it was 
my hand that had killed Sir Maurice, 


and despair filled me as I turned and left | 


you. 
“And so, Peter—perhaps to punish you 
a little, perhaps because I can not bear 
the noisy world just yet, I have ru 
away. But I remember also how, beliey- 
ing me guilty, you loved me still and gave 
yourself up, to shield me. And so, Peter, 
I have not run so very far, nor hidden 
niyself so very close, and if you under. 
stand me as you should your search need 
not be so very long. And dear, dear 
Peter, there is just one other thing, which 
I hoped that you would guess, which any 
other would have guessed, but which, be 
ing a philosopher, you never did guess. 
Oh, Peter—I was once, very long ago it 
seems, Sophia Charmian Sefton, but Iam 
now, and always was, Your Humble 
Person, CHARMIAN,” 





The letter fell from my fingers, and 
Sir Richard came and laid his hand on 
my shoulder. 

“Oh, boy!” said he, very tenderly; 
“‘she has told me all the story, and I 
think, Peter, it is given to very few men 
to win the love of such a woman as this.” 

“God knows it!” said I. 

**Even, Peter—even though she be a— 
virago, this Lady Sophia—or a terma- 
gant—” 

“T was a great fool in those days,” said 
I, hanging my head, “and very yourg!” 

“Tt was only six months ago, Peter.” 

“But I am years older to-day, sir.” 

‘And the husband of the most glorious 
woman—the most, oh, Peter, do you 
deserve such a goddess?” 

“*And—she worked for me!” said J; 
““cooked and served and mended my 
clothes—where are they?” I cried, and 
sprang out of bed. 

“Burnt, Peter. 
rag!” 
““But—what am I to do?” 

Sir Richard laughed, and, crossing te 
the press, opened the door. ’ 

“Here are all the things you left behind 
you when you set out to make your for 
tune. I couldn’t let ‘em go with all the 
rest—so I—er—had ’em brought here, te 
—er—to keep them for you—ready for 
the time when you should grow tired 
digging, and come back to me, and—et— 
Grainger’s waiting to see you in the I 
brary—been there hours—so dress your: 
self. In Heaven's name, dress yourself! 
he cried, and hurried from the room. 

It was with a certain satisfaction that 
once more donned buckskin and sput 
boots, and noticed moreover how tight 
my coat was become across the shoulders; 
yet I dressed hastily, for my mind was 
already on the road, galloping to 
mian. 

In the library I found Sir Richard, and 
Mr. Grainge1, who greeted me W! 
precise little bow. (To be conel 


Every blood-stained 





In one New York county, 4 SUFY 
showed the farmers who had a h 
school education made $304 a year mone 
than those who had been only to district 


schools. Schooling does seem to pay: 
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Care of Woman’s Hair 


T is far more difficult for a woman to 
care for her hair than it is for a man. 
The long, twisted locks are matted 
together in a mass which may readily 
become very unclean. Unless there is the 
test care, there will be disease of the 
scalp with increasing loss of hair. 

Unfortunately, there is a popular idea 
abroad that frequent washing of the hair 
jisharmful. It is thought by many that 
joss of hair, premature grayness, and all 
sorts of hair ailments are due to excessive 
washing. I don’t believe a word of it. 

You cannot have good hair and a lot of 
it unless you keep it clean. Of course 
there are exceptions. Some dirty, filthy, 
smelly, oily, sticky, stringy masses appear 
to flourish in spite of the condition of the 
scalp. 

The hair differs. Some scalps have an 
abundance of oil, perhaps an excess of it. 
Others have abnormal dryness. The oily 
hair catches dust and dirt. This variety 
js especially in need of frequent washing. 
The dry hair should be washed too, but it 
will be benefited by the application of a 
triling amount of oil. 

If you are troubled with dandruff or 
greasy hair, the following preparation will 
be found helpful: Tincture of cantharides, 
forty drops; spirit of rosemary, three 
ounces; spirit of lavender, three ounces. 

A Tonic for Dry Hair 

If the hair is excessively dry, the 
following preparation rubbed into the 
scalp after washing the hair will help: 


Chloral hydrate, one and _ one-half 
drachms; castor oil, one and one-half 
drachms; water, four ounces. 


Of course women are affected by the 
same factors that cause baldness in men. 
The scalp is supplied by blood carried to 
it by the vessels which run to the crown 
from below. If the heart is weak, the 

lood is not sent in powerful stream to the 
very top of the head. In that case there 
is apt to be baldness. 

Women escape the contributing cause 
of baldness so common in men—tightness 
and heaviness of the hat, which certainly 
interferes with free circulation of blood to 
all the hair bulbs of the scalp. 

There is certain treatment which may 
be applied to the scalp to improve the 
circulation and to stimulate the growth of 
hair. 

A very good tonic for falling or thin 
hair is: Fluid extract of pilocarpin, one- 
half drachm; quinine, one and one-half 
drachms; sulphur precipitate two 
drachms, balsam of Peru, six drachms; 
lard, three ounces. 

Apply this preparation to the scalp 
every other day, using the finger-tips. 
Then massage briskly for five or ten 
minutes. Brushing the hair with a stiff 
brush does a great deal to stimulate the 
circulation and improve the growth. Dr. 
Royau S. CopeLanp. 


Comfort in the City 


AST year on a business trip to the 
i city we had to hunt a whole hour for 
a parking place. Up and down, around 
and about we threaded our way through 


less attention. 


less. 


There are thousands of women who 
are literally slaves to their kitchen 
because the food upon which they 
lavish so much care and attention 
is likely to spoil if the fire is too 
hot, or not hot enough. 


Coal and wood stoves require end- 


kitchen hot and difficult to keep 
clean. They mean the heavy haul- 
ing of coal or wood and ashes. 


The New Perfection Oil Cookstove 
burns kerosene—clean and odor- 
It is practically automatic in 
its operatioa, and delivers a wide 


NEW PERFECTIC ION 


Oil Qok Stoves and Ovens = 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 BROADWAY 








roasts, and toasts. 


kitchen cool. 


They make every 


at its price. 


For best results 
use Socomy Kerosene 


Mrarsow 
Rvvnaukd’ 


range of heat—bakes, broils, boils, 


It eliminates coal, dirt and ashes. 
It adds immeasurably to personal 
comfort because it keeps the 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
particular model which you like 
best, and which you will find dis- 
played in his store. Remember that 
each New Perfection model, whether 
it be the famous Blue Chimney, or 
the fast-as-gas Superfex, represents 
the utmost in cooking satisfaction 















the crowded traffic, and then were 
obliged to park on an obscure street and 
walk blocks back to the main part. It 
was a hot day and a most wearisome 
business all through. 

In many cities, parking is limited to 
one hour or less so this fall when occasion 
came for a similar trip we started early 
in the day and found a place in a suburb 
ten miles from the city where we left our 
car without charge with some people we 
knew slightly. It was no trouble to 
them as we did not drive into the garage, 
but knew the machine would be per- 
fectly safe. Atso we left our heavy wraps, 
for the morning was cool, and made our 
Way to town on the street cafl 

The result was that we landed in the 
Main part of the city without the nerve- 
racking experience of dodging vehicles, 
and had the whole day for anything we 
wished. It was such a comfort to go 
about without worry and when done, we 
simply boarded the street car and for 
fifteen cents each reached the suburb and 


started for home. We have determined 
never to drive through another city, but 
detour around it if it is in our path, and 
when we visit any city to leave the car 
outside and enjoy a little peace and 
security. —AMATEUR TouRIST. 


Buy Small Articles in 
Quantities 


6 bers practice of buying certain sizes of 
buttons, in quantity, for use on the 
children’s underwear and everyday gar- 
ments, is a saving not only of money but 
of time. If one is fost, another may be 
put in its place from the box without a 
hunt for a particular one, since all are 
alike. 

One may carry this idea farther, too. 
Why not buy thread by the box of a dozen 
spools? Get boxes of white and of black 
in the size you use most—I find No. 40 
a most convenient size for general sewing. 


You will find that there is a substantial 
saving. 

Try buying darning cotton the same 
way. Buy stockings in quantity, also the 
every- day ones for the whole family. 
They may be bought by the one- -fourth 
dozen, one-half dozen, or dozen pairs, and 
much more reasonably than when one pair 
is bought at a time. Besides they always 
match and there isn’t the waste of the odd 
one that so often is good when the other 
is worn out.—MABELLE RoBeErt. 





Green spinach harmonizes with the red 
cheeks it helps make. 





A cloth moistened with kerosene picks 
up quickly the dust in the wake of the 
emptied ash pan. 





Labor-saving devices were not in- 
vented so much to enable the housewife 
to do more work, as to let her have more 
leisure. 














A Modern Bathroom, $60 


UST one of our yepente bargains. 
Set comprises a 4, 4} foot iron 


The 
“*Pride”’ enameled roll rim bath tub. one 19 inch 


roll rim enameled flat-back lavatory, 
a axphen on. Lge “post = 
with porcelain tan oa! = inge 
seat; all china index fau nicke 
plated traps, and all nickel- plated fittings 


J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254W. 34 St., Bet. 7th-8th Aves., N.Y. C. 


Send for 
Catalog 40 


READ the 


BABY CHICK 


Advertising 
On Pages 569 and 570 
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Milk Prices 
Dairymen’s League 
HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation announces the following prices for 
milk during June in the 201-210 + e freight 
zone, for milk testing 3 per cent.; Class 1, used 
chiefly for fluid — $1.86 per hundred 
pounds; Class 2-A, used chiefly as fluid cream, 
$1.70; plus ‘kine milk value; Class 2-B, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of plain condensed 
milk and ice cream, $1.85; Class 2-(, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of soft cheeses, 
$1.85; Class 3, for milk used chiefly in the 
manufacture of whole milk powder, evaporated 
whole milk and sweetened whole condensed 
milk, $1.55; t-A, and 4-B. based on 
butter and American cheese quotations in the 
New York market. 
Sheffield Producers 
Sheffield Farms Company Producers an- 
nounce that the price of 3 per cent. milk in the 
201-210 mile freight zone is $1.70'4. 
Non-pool Cooperative 
Non-pool Assn. prices are: Class 1, fluid 
milk for city ‘consumption, $1.86; Class 2, 
milk for cream, plain condensed and ice cream, 
$1.70; Class 3-A, milk for evaporated, con- 
densed, etc., $1.55; Class 3-B, milk for fancy 
cheese, $1.45; Class 4 determined on butter 
and quotations the New York 
market. 


( lasses 


cheese on 

Inter-State Producers 
Interstate Milk Producers’ Association 
(Philadelphia plan) June receiving station 
prices, 3 per cent. milk 201-210 mile zone, 
$2.19; 101-110 mile zone, $2.29. 


BUTTER HOLDS STEADY 


In spite of heavy increase in receipts, the 
butter market continues to show 
In fact on Thursday of the week ending June 7, 
the market showed a brighter tone from the 
sellers’ standpoint than any time during the 
previous week. Heavy trading is reported in 
practically all stores and increased receipts are 
being absorbed much more readily than was an- 
ticipated. Furthermore the speculative de- 
mand is becoming an important factor and 
already quite a quantity of butter has gone 
into the freezers. This is due to the fact that 
some of the offerings are full grass and 
suitable to hold 


a good tone 


are 


CHEESE MARKET STEADY 


During the past week the cheese market has 
not only had a steady but a decidedly 
firm one. Early in the week, fresh cheese met 
brisk trading which, although it was steady, 
shaded off a bit toward the end due to lack 
of interest on the part of speculative interests. 
However, full grass stock is running very firm. 


tone, 


Fresh State flats, both white and colored, are 
selling from 17 to 19¢c with most of the 
business being done at J18 to 1% Slightly 


higher prices are being realized by a few pet 


marks 


EGG MARKET SLIGHTLY BETTER 


The extremely dull tone in the egg market 
has been replaced by a slightly brighter feeling 
This receat improvement to steadiné’s is pri- 
marily due to a slight decrease in arrivals and 








| 
White — EGGS — Brown || 
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Write for pamphiet of shippers reference and 
shipping tags 


JOSEPH SILBERMAN 


“The House of No Regrets” 
304 Greenwich Street New York 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. (Aetna 
References (Franklin National Bank 


= 
SHIP YOUR EGGS| 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants | 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 
































Farmers-Growers-Poultrymen and Shippers |} | 


We ship in cars and small lots, once used 
Barrels, (apple, potato, slat, etc.) Baskets, 
Butter Tubs, Carriers, Crates and Peg Cases 
Also all varieties of new and used Fruit and 
Vegetable Packages. Our used egg cases are 4 
special feature Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Write or wire at once 

PACKAGE SUPPLY CO. 
370-371 South St., New York City 








NA 
Dept. N. Paul, 








SHIP to the right house 


M. ROTH & CO. 


321 Greenwich St., N. Y.C. EGGS 


Write for Shipping Tags 








to a better feeling among the market men since 
the release of a government report which shows 
that in 26 cities accumulations are several hun- 
dred thousand cases below last year. This has 
not been reflected in the price, but a good tone 
to the market means a lot. Extra fancies, 
closely graded as to color, size and shape are 
bringing from 33c to 35c in cartons. These 
fancy marks are meeting a fair demand and a 
fairly firm market. Most trading on nearbys 
is being done at 27c to 29c. 


LIVE POULTRY FIRM 


The live poultry market has been unusually 
good during the past week. Arrivals both via 
freight and express have been rather light with 
a consequent strong market. Previeus to 
Decoration Day trading took a sudden brisk 
turn and practically cleared out the market. 
The arrivals have been light since then and 
so we have the present condition. The “live 
freight” market, which doesn’t interest our 
nearby farmers a whole lot, has been short on 
receipts and strong on price which has been 
reflected on the express arrivals, which do in- 
tereet us. Express arrivals have been in most 
instances brought a cent a pound above the 
freight market. Both fowls and colored broil- 
ers especially are in excellent demand. It is 
doubtful if we will see a very good market for 
a while on White Leghorn broilers. They alone 
have been in good supply but due to the size 
and condition prices have been shaded on this 
kind of stock to 35c. Colored fancy stock 
however looks good for some time 

The market on fresh-killed broilers has been 
fairly steady. Arrivals have not been over- 
excessive. Fresh killed broilers, iced, from 
Jersey and other nearby points have been 
bringing from 37c¢ to 43c on milk fed of good to 
prime color. Milk fed stock of fancy color has 
been running from 45c to 50c. That which 
grades poor to fair is quoted at 30c to 35c. 
The market on fresh killed fowls is running 
irregularly. There is a speculative demand for 
fowls over 4 pound for storage, but this sort of 
stock has to be very fancy. 


POTATO MARKET GOOD 


There is a healthy condition in the potato 
market right now. Just how long it is going to 
continue is a big problem because it all depends 
on the South. There is a good demand for old 
stock, both States and Maines, and with this 
demand there has come a slight hardening in 
States are quoted at $2 a cwt. deliv- 
ered and $3.50 in sacks. In fact the market is 
in the sellers’ favor and if a man has some real 
good stuff he may get a little better price. 
However, the stocks of old crop Maines and 
States are pretty well cleaned and with a lim- 
ited supply almost anything can happen in the 
market. This strong “old stock” market will 
undoubtedly be only very temporary because 
southern goods have been coming in in very 
poor condition. Most all southern arrivals are 
very poorly graded and a good many of them 
are green and immature. In addition to this 
some shipments have been held and weather 
conditions made it ideal of spoilage, so that 
right now the southern situation gives the old 
crop men a short breathing spell. However, as 


prices 





” Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices ~ 


soon as we get some more good southern stuff 
in we will see any advances cut off. 


HAY MARKET FIRM 


The strong hay market continues in spite 
of fairly heavy arrivals during the past week, 
especially on good quality hay in large bales. 
Small bale stuff has been in rather heavy sup- 
ply and the market isn’t quite as firm on these 
marks. Small bales of No. 1 hay have been 
varying from $30 to $31 while large bales, of 
which there are none at the present time in the 
city, would quickly bring $32. Small bales of 
No. 3 vary from $28 to $29, while $29 to $30 is 
the market on larger bales. The Brooklyn 
market has maintained about the same price 
as Manhattan during the entire week. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


According to New York State Department 
Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed, through billed from western points: 


The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
ices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and grain per 
hel, in straight carlots delivered of track at points in the 
different freight zones as indicated. Mixed carlots cost ap- 
proximately $2.00 per ton more. 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers, 
dependi n their individual costs of doing business, vol- 
ume led. etc. In the case of feeds the retail price may 
sometimes be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices 
given in this report. 


Roch- 
Ogdens- ester Buf- 
Albany burg Utica = Syra- Selo 
cuse 
No. 2 W. Oats 58 59 57% ~—=(OST 54% 
No. 3W. Oats 57 58 56% 56 5334 
No. 2 Yel. Corn 93 4 924% 92 8954 
No. 3 Yel. Corn 91 92 90% 90 87% 
Ground Oats 41.00 4160 10.60 4030 38.90 
Sp'r. Wht.B... 25.50 26.10 25.10 2480 23.40 
Hed. Wht. Bran. 26.50 27.10 26.10 25.80 24.40 
Standard Mids. 25.00 25.60 24.60 2430 22.90 
Soft W. Mids. 34.00 34.60 33.60 33.30 31.90 
Flour Mids. 29.75 30.35 29.35 29.05 27.65 
Red D. Flour. 37.00 37.60 36.60 36.30 34.90 
D. Brew. Grains 32.00 32.60 31.60 31.30 29.90 
W. Hominy 35.50 36.10 35.10 3480 33.40 
Yel. Hominy 35.00 35.60 3460 34.30 32.90 
Corn Meal 36.50 37.10 36.10 35.80 34.40 
Gluten Feed 39.75 4035 39.35 39.05 36.65 
Gluten Meal 46.50 47.10 46.10 4580 4440 
36°% Cottonseed 45.00 45.70 460 44.10 42.90 
41°, Cottonseed 48.50 49.20 48.10 47.60 46.40 
43°, Cottonseed 49.75 5045 49.35 4885 47.65 
31% OP O11 M.. 42.50 43.10 42.10 4180 40.40 
34%, OP O11M.. 4450 45.10 44.10 4380 42.40 
Beet Pulp 37.50 38.10 37.10 36.80 35.40 


Note—For points taking New York rate add to Albany 
price ‘4 cents on oats; 5§ cents on corn; 10 cents on 
cottonseed meal; 20 cents on other feeds. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


During the entire past week, the market 
has been more or less dull and weak on live 
calves. A few fancy marks have reached 
$11.50 per 100, most of the arrivals grading 
fair to good and bringing from $8.50 to 10.50. 
Culls are as low as 5 to 6. 

Live spring lambs have been meeting a fairly 
steady market, best stock bringing $18.25 
per 100 pounds. There have been no receipts 
of winter lambs. 

Country dressed veal have been fully equal 
to a moderate demand and with little more 
pressure to move stock, the market has ruled 
weaker although prices have not been modi- 
fied. A few fancy veals have been moving 
out at 15 to 16c. In fact 16c is rather dif- 
ficult to reach and most trading is going on at 








sold on June 6: 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other hennery whites, extras 

| Extra firsts 


Firsts 

Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
Lower ades 

Hennery browns, extras 


Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras 


Butter (cents per pound) 


Creamery (salted) high score <M - 
Extra (92 score) 

State dairy (salted), finest 
Good to prime eecece 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ound 


Timothy No. @............ 
Timothy No. $. : 
Timothy Sample 

Fancy light clover mixed No. 1 
Alfalfa, second cutting No. 1 
Oat Straw No. 1 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Fowls, leghorns and poor 
Chickens, colored fancy 
Chickens, leghorns 

Broilers, co! 


Broilers, leghorns 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 


Bulls, common to 

Lambs, spring common to good 
Sheep, common to good ewes 
Hogs, Yorkers 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


Calves, good to medium. .......... 6.00 e-eeee wees 


New York Buffalo Phila. 
33 to 35 
31 to 32 
29 to 30 27 to 29 27 
2714 toy. 25 
27\4 to 30 25 to 26 
26 to 27 » 
28 to 38 
27 to 29 Seaae. ™~ sadeeces 
nopeneds 4014 to 41 43 to 44 42 
40 41 to 42 41% 
Seeeee . seskenp 
| a ree: 
U.S.Grades OldGrade Standards 
S6bne $28 to 30 $21 to 22 $27 to 28 
awa. \” cents 25 to 26 
22 to 25 ° 
29 to 30 27 to 28 
$1 to 38 ce 
_- ~  ‘pknoeees 16 to 17 
29 to 30 26 to 28 to 30 
26 to 27 22 to 24 25 to 26 
43 to 47 38 to 45 45 to 50 
ae!  - wererees ° 
vecseden 8 to 1014 ateeseus oeécevse 
esses 4\4to 5 seeseeee 
a. .  Ceiatese 4 whaweeba 
=e a. sacaaged-, ~adeesmen 
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- to 14c with common to good calves at § 


"A het cceall abv ai enming in 
and farmers are warned that there is a law 

















against bob veal and inspectors are exercising ; 
it rigidly. — . 
What A. A. Can Do For You won 

‘ and « 

(Continued from page 564) + 

my behalf, and any service personally op thir 
otherwise that I can do to help you, I will a 


be glad to render.” 

Another subject on which almost 
everybody at some time or other needs — 
advice is that’ of investments. For 
months AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has 
been warning you against fake invest. 
ments, and about certain advertisers that 
do not make good their claims. But ig 
addition to this, one of the best invest. 
ment experts in the country, who is a 
member of our staff, answers hundreds of 
investment letters for us every month, 
If you are thinking of investing, it wil] 
cost you nothing but a postage stamp to 
have us look up for you the company in 
which you are interested or suggest one 
of which you might not know. 

Our Market Service is another m- | 
portant department. No farmer should ee 
do business with a commission merchant 
who is not tegularly licensed and bonded 
by the New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets. We will be-glad to 
furnish an approved list of such commis. 
sion merchants and to answer any specific 
question about the market at any time. 

These are but a few of the many ways 
in which AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST can 
help you. Whatever your problem is, 
BE SURE TO SIGN YOUR NAME 
AND ADDRESS IN FULL. 








[HOLL STEIN 


year. Extra cash from sale 
of surplus stock, regular 
fréshenings, increased 


HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION 
230 EAST OHIO sen roe 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


175 GRADE HOLSTEINS For Sale 


AND GUERNSEYS 


30 head ready to freshen, too head due to 
freshen during March, April and May. All 
large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 
producers. Price right. Will tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y. 
HOLSTEINS Extra fine lot registered 


cows fresh or soon due. 
10 registered wi soon 


ue. 20 registered heifers 
ready to breed. Ae service bulls 
J. A. LEACH 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 

















SWINE BREEDER 


125—Pigs For Sale—125 


Berkshire and Chester cross and Y orkshire and 





MICHAEL LUX 
9 LYNN ST. WOBURN, MASS. 


167—PIGS FOR SALE-167 


Yorkshire and Chester cross. Berkshire 
Chester cross, 8 to 9 weeks old. price $5 
Pure bred Berkshires, also Chester W hites, = 
or boars, 7 weeks old, pe rice $6 each. | will 


y lot C.O.D. on your 
any amount of the above lo vate delivery 

















approval; no gharge for crating. 
guaran 
A. M. LUX 
206 Washington St. Tel. 1415 WOBURN, MASS. 
Registered O. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. ¥- 
DUCKS ae 














AND DRAKES 
PEPE DUCKLINGS wo ESPs 












sa law 
erciaial 




























_mom house, maple shade; 








n Agriculturist, June 14, 1924 


$1.25 


PAIN T= Gallon 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will send you as many gallons as 
you want of good quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


n receipt of remittance. We are paint specialists 
won an eupply you wien paint? t for any purpose. Tell 
us your wants and Lah Serves low We 
ean save qa money b; poling from our 
Te — py uarass oe re 

irt lions or over we will prepay the 
onl a radius of Sees hundred miles. 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 


Factory: 374 WAYNE ST. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











WITTE ::.2 Saw 


Cutsdown trees and saws them up FAST—oneman 
tees the work of 10~saws 0 to 26 cords a day. 
Makes ties. A one-man to run and trouble- 
proof. Thousands in —— ae —~ s = 
ver farm machinery. Uses all low p 
Easy Pay only « 
few dollars 

Pay ments gown and 
tbe year for balance of low 
price. ya poh poten +5 

EE ics send name for 
FR Lg ae ame oo 
andiow prices. N 
by writing. WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


6207 Witte Kansas City, Mo. 
et ine OP aatte Pa. 


Raise Silver Foxes 


to raise. Very | 
ts. Stands strictest in- 
vestigation. Recommended 
Government. 4 different 
pans One will suit you. 
plete description 
Send today. 


C. T. DRYZ, Box 1015, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


300-Acre Village Farm 
Handy City; 12 Cows and 


Horses, machinery, tools, etc., included if taken now; on 
main road, s,, village conveniences, good ae a 
ductive fields, spring-watered pasture, large 
; wood, timber; choice fruit, berries; vs 8- 
e barn, horse barn, ‘anary, 
house. Because of other business low rice 
part cash. Mey and picture page 25 big illus. 
in Catalog mon orn farms. Copy free. 
OUT FARM AGE YCY, R Nassau St., New 
York City. 


[BABY €2 CHICKS | 


CHICKS—5,000 Weekly 


fe June, July and August sone at es bottom 
ices. Due to increased incubator capacity, are ina 
Maition to furnish 5,000 Big, Husky, aan *Chicks 

Bred from healthy, vigorous, free Tange stock of 
good wee and color in wd = breeds: 



























Varieties Each Per 100 500 

&C. White and Brown i 10e¢ $10.00 $50.00 
Barred and Buff Rocks........ 12¢ 12.00 60.00 
Ak” Saeaeeeeapbaaptape l4c 14.00 70.00 
&C. Black Mincoras.......... 12c 12.00 60.00 
Mixed or Assorted... ......... 9c 9.00 45.00 
Selentifically hatched by experienced cperators in 
lishest type of modern incubators. Full co 100% 


aid to your door. “Order a 


We delivery guranteed, re 
r= pis profits. Catalog 


Seat direct from ad. 
te. Ref. The Richfield State Ban 


The Valley Hatchery, Box 20, R. No. 1, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHISKS 








Barred Plymouth Rocks 


$9.00 per 100 
Rhode Island Reds S.C. White Leghorns 
$10.00 per 100 $7.00 per 100 
Prompt Shipment. Lice Delivery Guaranteed. 


NITTANY VALLEY HATCHERY 
Box 102 Bellefonte, Penna. 














Super-Quality June Chicks 


HATCHES a4 ‘, oe oe 16, and 22 


rge lype 
ENGLISH S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Pens headed by Tancred 285-egg line cock- 

erels and Lady "Storrs 271-egg line cocks and 

cockerels, mated to hens bred od extra 
ey ES: $° 00 

; $38.00 


500; $ 1000 by 
Satal Deliver ~! Parcel Post id. 100% oe hee delivery 
Miranteed. 10% 


books order. 
LONARD F. STRICKLER SHERIDAN, PA. 
bay + -y Beeches 


BABY CHICKS, « Rocks ise, But 


Rocks 17, Reds 16c, 8. C. White and Brown Leg- 

13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100% live deliv- 
®¥ guaranteed to your door. For quick service 
der direct from this ad. or write for circular. 


LW. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 
SPECI AL OFFER 30° Chicks 100%, live 


Cc. Brown roorad J 8. C. Black 













rted 8c pom yey per 1000. a 
Ae stock, 7c each, $60.00 per 1000—our 14th 


fie kerstose wa HATCHERY, Box 106, RICHFIELD, PA. 

BABY Barred Rocks, 9c; R. I. Reds 

ie re pate aa Neat 
Mots Order from 


LB ts write for os tirculars. 
—5. LEISTER, x 49 McAlisterville, Pa. 


Barred PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
a Srain with official record 3 cqes. Sell nothing but 

Own breedinc. Baby Sie for May and June 12 }sc. 
MARVEL’POULTRY FARM _ Georgetown, Delaware 


CHICKS ; 8. C.W. Leghorns, 8¢; Mixed, 


¢. Special price on large 1c lots. 
canes. All free range ty Circular 
ER FRYMOYER, 











Box 20, McALISTERVILLE. PA. 
Barred Rocks, 10c; ry. lle; White Leghorns, 8c: 
Seine Mixed, 7c. Reduced 500 lots. 100% guaranteed. 
from advertisement. Circular. = te Hatchery, Mc. Pa. 





Movable Shelters—Gape 


NE of the main things that the 

young stock on the range need, at 
all times, is fresh and cool drin ae water. 
Where there is no natural shade for the 
birds the next best is artificial shade. 

In the picture you have a practical 
water and feed shade, designed and built 
by the writer. Of course one has to have 
running water but the pipe can be laid 
in a furrow made by a plow just low 
enough so no harm can come from driving 
over with a wagon. As this system is 
only used from May until October or No- 
vember, there is no danger of freezing, 
and it can be taken up and changed to 
new ground without much trouble. 

. If your colony houses are in rows, locate 
the water shade between the rows of 














A Practical Water and Feed Shade 


colony houses, and one shade will take 
care of four colony houses. 

It is very simple and easy to build and 
not expensive. The shade is eight feet 
wide and ten feet long, the sills are 2x6, 
stood on edge.. There are three 2x4 posts 
on each side, three feet long. The plates 
are single, 2x4, ten feet long, and the raft- 
ers aré 2x4, six feet six inches long. There 
are four rafters on each side and they are 
notched out of 34 of an inch on the heel 
where they rest on the plate. 

The distance from sill to ridge is five 
feet, being tall enough so one does not 
have to bend down very much to fill up 
the mash hoppers. 
| There is a hang over of two feet on each 
side and one foot hang over on the ends, 
this helps to keep the rain out when the 
wind blows hard, and also gives more 
shade space. 

The roof is covered with regular roofing 
paper, making it water tight. 

Two eight-inch boards are nailed on 
the inside of the 2x4 posts to hang the 
mash hoppers on, and also helps to keep 
the rain out. 

Let the water pipe stand up about 
eighteen inches above the ground and drip 
in a barrel which has been cut off about 
seven inches tall. The drip is regulated 
by a valve, and regulate it so that the 
birds will drink it about as fast as it drips, 
you will not waste much water if regu- 
lated right. 


making it very handy for the birds. 
Here is a list of the material needed: 


2 pieces 2x6 8 ft. long sills. 
2 pieces 2x6 10 ft. long sills. 
2 pieces 2x4 10 ft. long posts. 
4 pieces 2x4 14 ft. long rafters. 
2 pieces 2x4 10 ft long plates. 
22 pieces 1x8 12 ft. long roofers. T. & G. 
4 pieces 1x8 10 ft. long boards on inside of 


2x4. 
2 pieces 1x3 14 ft. long facing boards. 
Srollsof 2 ply roofing. R.A. Sreexe. 


Gapes in Young Chicks 


Eimer WHITTAKER 


A WET season in the spring of the year 
such as we have experienced this 
year, is the time when gapes are trouble- 
some, if they trouble at all. They are 
found almost entirely upon heavy clay 
soils, for the reason that such soils are 
suited to their propagation. The trouble 
is indicated by an apparent gaping, which, 
in reality is a gasping for breath, caused 
by a clump of small worms lodged in the 
windpipe, and clinging to it, sucking 





blood at the same time. These worms 


The mash Hoppers are hung on the sides . | 


June in the Poultry Yard 


Control— Outdoor Roosts 


are about the size of coarse No. 30 thread, 
and from 4 to % of an inch long. 
Infection may take place by the 
swallowing of the worms or their eggs in 
food or water. Their eggs have been 
found in earth worms, and are supposed 
to infest the soil or litter of yards, old 
woodpiles, and trash. The infection is 
much more common and troublesome 
upon places where chickens have been 
raised for years and years, without the 
soil having been turned, or anything 
raised upon it. It most generally comes 
on when chicks are from four to eight 
years old, and takes the weaker ones 
first. Many of the stronger ones are, no 
doubt, infested, but have the strength 
to throw the attack off, and outgrow it. 


Removing the Worms 


To remove the worms from the wind- 
pipe is a delicate operation, and requires 
deft, nimble fingers to do it successfully, 
for it must be done quickly when once 
commenced. A stiff hair from the tail 
of a horse should be provided, doubled, 
and twisted, leaving a small loop at end 
just large enough to pass down the open- 
ing of the windpipe. Hold the mouth 
open with the fingers so you can readily 
see the upper end of the windpipe, and 
when it opens, insert your loop and run 
it down the pipe, at the same time giving 
it a twist, and removing it. This will 
generally entangle the worms and bring 
them out in a clump. 

Another, and wholesale plan for the 
work, is to place the affected chicks in a 
smail box, covering it with loosely woven 
burlap, and sprinkling air-slaked lime on 
the cloth. This dust is drawn .in the 
trachea, suffocating the wormsand causing 
them to loosen their hold. Then the 
sneezing of the chick throws them out. 


Prevention Is Best 


Prevention is, however, the best and 
that consists in thoroughly spading or 
plowing all the runs or places over which 
the chicks work. The growing of a crop 
on the ground is a good thing too- 


Preventing Roosting Habits 
Ortn CROOKER 


RATHER unique method is used 
County, Illinois, in preventing his growing 


by Mr. L. By Stearns of Kane 
fowls from forming the habit of .roosting 








in orchard trees and almost any other 
place on the premises save the ‘poultry 
house. He provides a special shelter 
which is illustrated above, with low 
down roosts in the immediate vicinity 
of the coops and runways in which the 
chicks spend their first few weeks. The 
birds become “‘wonted”’ to the immediate 
surroundings and it is comparatively easy 
to accustom them to seeking these roosts 
through the summer and eariy fall. The 
older fowls, through habit, find their way 
to their roosts in the poultry house and 
the young birds are not harassed by the 
older ones during their earlier efforts at 
spending their nights on perches. Late 
in the fall when the air grows nippy the 
young birds are transferred to the poultry 
house. A few days breaks them of seek- 
ing the open air roosts. As will be seen 
from the photograph the low perches are 
housed in an open front shelter that is 
provided with a concrete floor. The 
roosts are pivoted at the back and can be 
swung up out of the way for cleaning. 





[samy ¢) caren] 


More and Better Chicks 


200,000 Husky Baby Chicks for 
May, June, July and August Delivery 
Hatched by expert in large Blue hee,’ Mammoth or 
tors with Eleven years’ experien Customers report o 
chicks grow faster than hen hatched chicks. A Batisiied 
customer my best advertisement. Order at once and get 

better chicks. 


8. C. WHITE or BROWN L pepeoen.. se eeee 9c each 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROC cope 


BROILERS or MIXED.................. 1% = 
Live Smeay Guaranteed. Valuable 


Free and 100% 
Catalogue free for the asking 


H. C. HOUSEWORTH, - Port Trevorton, Penna: 


Baby Chicks at Reduced Prices 


S. C. W. Leghorns 
Barred Rocks 





50 100 500 
$5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
R. I. Reds $6.50 $12.00 $55.00 


Assorted Chicks $4.00 $ 8.00 

For shipment any Tues. Wed. or Thur. after May 
17th. Every chick guaranteed from the best of 
free range stock. I pay parcel post and guarantee 
safe delivery. Excellent hatches make these prices 
possible. Order yours today. Special prices on 
larger quantities. 

BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 
E. C. Brown, Prop., Sergeantsville, N. J. Box N 


BABY CHICKS 


Price List Prepaid to You Purebred Sent 





100 60 5 

Wh. & Br. Leghorns........ 310.00 .50 ¥ 
rr = Bl, Leghorns........ 10.00 et 500 
5 Width hesdce Wade een 12.00 6.50 3.50 
8. e. BL Minorcas. 12.00 6.50 3.50 
Barred Roc ro cviscewe 12.00 6.50 3.50 
.& BOM...5..cns<.s 12.00 6.50 3.50 
Butt & wh. Rocks 5 ainen ow 12.00 6.50 3.50 
Wh. & 8. L. Wyandottes. ... 13.00 7.00 3.75 
Buff Orpingtons............ 13.00 7.00 3.75 
Black Langshans........... 15.00 8.00 4.25 
5S. C. Wh. Minorcas........ 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Light Brahmas............ 18.00 9.50 5.00 
All absolutely first class pure bred stock. Prompt ship- 


ments made. Mail orders to 
JAMES KREJCI, 


2165 E. 86th St., CLEVELAND, O. 


FREE RANGE STOCK 
| Mixed Stock... $8 per 100 


S. C. W. Leghorns $9 per 100 

Barred Rocks... . $10 per 100 

Postage Paid. Live Arrival 
Guaranteed 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 


BABY CHICKS from high-class bred- 


. *,' stock. . Prices after June rst, Barred and 

ff Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Black Minorcas, r2c 
a= 5 White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 1oc each; 
Broiler chicks, 7c each. Safe delivery guaranteed by 
prepaid parcel-post. Pullets 10 to 12 weeks for sale. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA,N. Y. 


oy 000 Chicks Weekly 


Bred, Ratened and shipped just right. 
8. C. I te Leghorns, 10c : 
500. te Barred Rock, White Rock, 
Hthode “Island Reds, tic 100, 10%c 
500, Heavy Broilers, 9c. 100 
Bsc ‘500, 8c 1000. 100% live arrival 
guaranteed. Order direct from this 

ad for quick hg gos 














Hatched by the best 
evaten of incubation 




















L. R. WALCK 
R. R. No. 3 GREENCASTLE, PA. 








BABY CHICKS 


S.C. Rhode Island Reds, 11 Cts. 

i $\3 Boned Rocks, 10 Cts. 

C. W. Leghorns 8 Cts. 

Mixed or Off Color Chicks, 7 Cts. 

hae a -~ oe At 2 from free range 
stoc afe delivey tisfacti - 
anteed. Descriptive booklet free. a ee 
Raid A. LAUVER, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


LONG'S GUARANTEED CHICKS 


Rocks, llc; Wyandottes, 12c; Leg- 
horns, 8c; Mixed, 7c. Reductions 
on large amounts. Good, lively 
Free Range CHICKS, carefu' y 
selected. elivery guaranteed. 


Catalog 


LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
R. D. hing, Mgr., Box 12, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 


an PRICE SMASHED 


Order from this Ad. 


Mized and Assorted. 100, $7 | 8.C. W. horns, 100, $8 
B. Rocks... ..100, $10 | 8. C. R. L. . 100, $10 
Live arrival guaranteed. Delivery free. 


TROUP BROS., R. D. No.3, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 


CERTIFIED 5. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Every bird in our flock ingpested by experts from 

N. Y. State College and chicks shipped under the 

}) seal of the State Co-operative Poultry Certification 

Assn. ee Wuat You ARE GETTING. Care- 

ful us inspection insures results. Get 
circular gi full description, also price list. 

H. L. ROBINSON 


Box 103 CASTILE, N.Y. 
OOK! $9 a 100 and up. 
L K! Baby Free FEED with order. 
CHICKS! Postage paid. Live ar- 
rival guaranteed. 300 egg 

stock. Quality supreme. Catalog free. 
aro Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 19, Gambier, Ohio 


CHIC. 
































8.C. 65. Se 4 = White horns, $10 per 1 
Vile mis a White Roc 318 
wa mixed, $8 

icks. Circular 





BeOG: Renae Pe Pah 


“editeesreitte, Pa. 

















ABY 
ans igi ONE MILLION 2225,2or10™ prices 


co This season get our big, . healthy yigerous “Good Luck ' chicks 


BIG 
Varieties Prices on: 
White, Brown & Buff Leghorns 


KERR QUALITY BABY CHICKS a See 


at greatly reduced prices ~—~:~« | pe 4, epreeeeyeee 
icks are prized by th 


Don’t take a chance on chicks of Kerr’s Guaranteed Lively Chicks exe qverywhere for thelr _ Beauty, “Type and’ Heavy” Eas Production. 
unknown parentage. Eliminate the come from a long line of heavy ; betnoY CHICKS Order right ne from 2 eta teins ONG, 
uncertainty and trouble of hatching egg producers. They are bred , them when you want them. | Fou take no chance with Neuhauser's @ 
your own chicks. Buy Kerr’s Lively under the supervision of our own only 18 hours from New York. eres 
Chicks. You know you are getting experts. They are hatched in our NEUHAUSER CHICK HATCHERIES, BOX 82, NAPOLEON, OHIO 


what you ‘want— exactly when you own incubators—at our own Say of our purebred vart-ties. at all. thmes my ee tt Ry yt  F 


want them. plants. 


ws, ahr co Wess |) | SPM a a eee 


Barred Rocks es 17 


Wie Ret f i > |y Mlckelexeyexe ey grmmm bo» x, 


White Wyandottes 16 21 
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. ~ : SPECIAL S$ 
Send in your order today. 100°. delivery, alive and healthy, guaranteed. Do not fail te to tae yee fences for they will tnstade oar namber one 


. . heavy ees 
Ach for the 1924 Kerr Chich Book 8 ¢ Ancon >. wn horns.. 10¢ Silver 4 Columbian Wyandottes....... 
. and 8. Reds, Barred - 12¢ 8. C. White Minorcas — wo See. 


and N 
THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. BC uk Oringhns and Wai, ryentore Me 8.6; Bek Moree. cafe 
uM > ant Po 5 Raby Chick Acv’n.) Onder Srxst from Sip Ad. Attractive catalogue free. With every order for 100 or more chicks we furnish you a valuable book on how 
{ r e na a . 
eee cain — rece, Sy on Eh a te te HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, North High St., FOSTORIA, OHI 
» NN. J., Box No. recuse, N. T., Box No. 
Frenchtown, N. J., Box No. 10 Springfield, Mass., Box No. 10 | | Chick Prices Reduced "oir aaitar Gunnin Hine Pare ae 
Joa aoe vay for the chicks when they ee tee oe co 


8.Cc white and sown 


yt A : ) 
Barred and Wh x9 ; . Y i 
DAY-OLD CHICKS u ie Bey 
25 years’ hatching and 20 years’ shipping enabies us to produce the BEST. A hatch e each wee 
STRONG, STURDY. Northwestern New York State Stock, bred from our fast maturing through June, July and August. Place your orders as far in advance as possible. Catalog Fret 


Strains, that will develop to full size from three to eix weeks earlier than the average RY HATCHERY, Box R, NEW waseNeTON. oS 0 


Pullets from our June hatched birds will produce high percestage of eggs this winter 
when eggs are high - — _ wi BABY DUCKS AND BABY CHICKS Perse Healthy, Samy 


Gute. today from this ad e Farmers and Citizens Bank, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
es postpaid on 




















CUSTOMER'S LETTER arteties Pric: 50 100 300 500 Y 
Gentlemen: May 19th, 1924 LECHORNS, Wate, Brown and Buff $7.00 $13.00 $38.00 $62.00 $1 


We are pleased to report that from the 200 day-old ae we purchased of you White, ANCONAS, BLACK 


K Barred 

the middle of last June, we raised 125 pullets. On the 17th day of December -*, MINORC CAS, R. ¢ REDS, single & Rose comb - 8.00 15.00 43.00 72.00 I 
they laid 67 eags (better than 50°.) and from that time on they have laid from )- WHITE WYANDOTTES, BUrr ORPINGTONS. . 8.50 16.00 47.00 75.00 1 
50% to 80% and are etill at it. We believe June is the best month in the season MINORCAS, _— No order less than 25. 

to raise chix Yours truly Z ? NGS, x order less than 15. 

J. B. WICKS, Lockport, N. Y . CHIC $10.00 oe> pendres 2 crete, 
Pure-bred, culled flocks on free range. 25% down books order. y 

Gelivery guaranteed. {LEMERT HATCHERY Box 700 “LEMERT, 














25 to 499 500 to 999 





White Leghorns 2c each i2c each 
R. I. Reds ye 


ge 250,000 JUNE, JULY, CHICK 


1 
1 
0 “ eee 
White Rox oa 3 . 12 as | Rom ) Bar 200 end un. pentane Gasenkonee. 400 Pen CENT. Ln LIVE DELIVERY VUARANT 
d HF ae experience. cl 
1 


Barred Rox 


Buff Leghorns 

Anconas i 
Black Minorcas 14c mi 13 kc 
Jersey Black Giants 25« os 2Sc 


Ji ORR HoT Water mcusatons.” *" 


‘genome 
White Brown, Bi yy & Bik. Leghorns, Anconas (Sheppard's) 
~ White Leghorns, Anconas, Extra galley 
PULLETS—-We have some excellent three months old pullets Barred and White Rocks, R. C. Reds, Bik Minorcas 
for June deliveries at very attractive prices Buff Rocks, 8. C. Reds, White Woamtnttcs, Buff Orpingtons 
White Wyandottes, Ce quality, heavy laying strain 


NIAGARA POULTRY FARM Mixed Chicka, ene Breede 
Ransomville, N. Y. . Bank reference. Order : i NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY, Box A, NEW WASHINGTON, 


W.R. CURTISS CO., Prop. rT; 99 
Members International Baby Chirk Amoration SCHWEGLER’S “THOR-O-BRED”’ BABY CHICK 
LIVE AND LAY 
97% live delivery guaranteed. Order direct from thisad. Ask for our free chick b 
Per 100 = Per 50 
White, Reows. Buff Leghorns ewe . $13.00 $7.00 


’ Barred Rox, R. I. Reds, Anconas as 70.00 14.50 z 75 
White Wyandottes & White Rox juve . 16.00 
Black Minorcas Spovtee ls 17.00 . 
Buff ngtons . ; x 8. . 
CH i¢ KS , Mixed Chicks ‘ oe a 0. 
F. A. SCHWEGLER 204 Northampton BU FF ALO, N. 


: Don’t Compare These Low JUNE Prices ’ 
with any others bi ou can possibly get « orginary chiche | for ue oven tenn, bat og bot eock ph saving @ expense of of quality soon 


coer ou caret laste forever 
chiel sof pot Quality which te never sacrificed for « comp. tive 1. Baad xy any oe 


. pol gghP acts gy 
Quality Chicks at These Low June Prices pe : ‘ FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE 
100 
w 


$. | 


tt ba 


enascok 
OSS 


secorets | 
33333328 

















FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 26 Ls) 1000 Rocks : S. C. WHITE Leonor 
r" 00 = $9.00 $85.00 yendottes = - S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS 
ae tgotes horns bry 0 re 4-50 BASRED ROCKS 
Whie Rocks of Anconas X J . teed. “Pi id to 
Gates Whpnncecess or Black Minorcas . . Y BROILERS or MIXED CHIX 
SPECIAL MATING = ummoth 1) Special Prices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 
safe delivery guaranteed 


White Leghorns (Mating A); R. |. Reds, 25 60 100 500 : 
rred Rocks, White Rock $5.00 $9.50 . ‘ SUNS HA sna a cae DALMATIA, PA. 
ORDER AT ONCE. Send check, money order or registered letter, adding 10c for Address J.N. NACE, Box 30, RICHFIELD, 


ca, BP, Bend. (if wanted) on each 100 or less. Safe Delivery of full count guaranteed. . uy P £ Cc I A L & U M M ER P R | Cc E 


300,000 CHICKS $9.00 PER 100 AND UP 
Prices On: 50 

















000 
3 3% 57. 
13.00 ) 


30,000 CHICKS WEEKLY for June and July Delivery 9 Musi c $8.0 per Se nie: ‘tive detaverst eeeantent ts repel 


BRED RIGHT, HATCHED RIGHT, SHIPPED RIGHT reference. Order direct frome the ed ant et, heavy laying Fens on free renee 


Hatched by men wah oS geese experteges, in ong ef the Bt Soi pen ond bet equipped hatcheries a stare __ enw aLe CHICK HATCHERY, Box B-6, NORWALK, © 
P 1000 


rices 
S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 106 00 Si 7 t b Whit L h 
Siam Seo Nc ns ae ngre GOMD white mx Orns rz | Quality Baby Chick 
S.C. R. |. REDS : Exclusively Pure g recotds up 19 31 eg Strain, out of im- 
x . L—- d Barron, S.C. W. Leghorns, Barred & White Rocks, RL ® 
we BROILER CHICKS. 60. a . ‘Bred Toek Rich from _unrestriowet 
we te ier tet ree ey Nace Pa se RRB ONE Wi ai aetna sh - 00 chicks a'week. My book Ratehes of big sturdy Chicks every 
money for you as they have done for hundreds of others. Leaders since aio ved,” $1, Sin tee only 12¢ Discoun on large 
FINE CATALOGUE Live delivery and Pecistaction & uaran 
THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY .i21, Mo a 100, RICHFIELD, PA. EDGAR BRIGGS Catalogue free. of 
PLEASANT VALLEY, N. Y.1C. M. Longenecker, Box 40, Elizabethtown, 
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Peetee” SRR ES, Fane’ stock, VHITE LEG: When writing advertisers, be sure to say that eis 08 coe am. 
are Datched rigt and guaranteen to aati). you saw it in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST |] | Currry HILL HATCHERY. wo. NACE. 
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